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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
Jall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. But if 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on feariess.—De For. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


—_——p—— 


We still await the news of the decisive battle which 
should by this time have been fought at Mazra on the 
Arghandab, if Ayub Khan has awaited the attack of 
General Roberts. On the result of that fight, or the 
Herat leader’s unconditional surrender, depends so 
entirely the nature of our future arrangements in Lower 
Afghanistan, that until the mews arrives it would 
be entirely futile to offer any comments on the 
situation, present or prospective. Meanwhile, we 
may notice that Lord Hartington told the House 
of Commons on Thursday night, that Lord Ripon’s 
Government could not “ possibly have had any 
accurate information as to the amount of the forces 
moving from Herat under Ayub Khan to attack Can- 
dahar ”—we quote from the report of the Daily ews, 
which is substantially confirmed by the other papers. 
Now, nothing can be more certain than that the /ndian 
Daily News, a paper published at Calcutta—to take 
but one out of several journals published in two of 
the three Presidencies—printed more than a fortnight 
before the battle of Khushk-i-Nakhud a statement 
of the force then at Farah under Ayub corre- 
sponding to a man and a gun with the numbers 
given in his first telegraphic despatch by General Prim- 
rose after the battle. In the face of this fact, to make 
the statement attributed to the Secretary for India on 
Thursday night is to contemn the common sense of the 
House of Commons and trifle with the intelligence of the 
country at large. 


” It would add a new zest to life if the prophetic strategy 
of the weekly organ of emotional Liberalism weré to turn 
out right once, only once. But by some cruel fate the 
vates of the Spectator is ordained not only to be wrong— 
that would be little—but to be found out by unsympa- 
thetic events, occurring sometimes before publication, 
always reported immediately after. Most clubmen, at 
least, will remember the prophecy of some months ago, 
before the change of Government, if we recollect rightly, 
how the Cabul army retiring from Shirpur was to be ‘cut 
to pieces in the defiles of the Khurd Cabul, or some 
adjoining and handy spot. On Saturday last, after it was 
known in London that Roberts had reached Khelat-i- 


Ghilzai to the very day predicted by at least one home 
critic, and three days sooner than the Government. of 
India expected, this eminent authority told us how Ayub 
Khan would take up a position between Candahar and 
Colonel Tanner’s post. The very pass was named, and 
its distances, from one point and another, most correctly 
stated ; and we were further informed how. it would cost 
Roberts a very severe fight to get through, even if he 
were not smashed, as the emotional Liberal apparently 
hoped he would be. But somehow Roberts never had a 
shot fired the whole way, except perhaps at chickor or 
sandgrouse, and Ayub’s generals failed to perceive the 
advantage of placing a considerable portion of their 
force right between Roberts and Primrose. On the 
contrary, instead of going up the Ghuzni road and 
fighting Roberts, Ayub went, three days before our 
contemporary was published, right away in another 
direction, and entrenched himself where he had a very 
good line of retreat, if the Arghandab valley had not 
offered one or two turning points. ‘Of all sad words of 
tongue or pen,” says the American parody on “ Maud 
Miiller, “the saddest are it might have been. More sad 
are these we often see ; It is, but hadn’t ought to be.’ 
The Sfectator will feel the force of this quotation. But we 
beseech it not to be discouraged. If it abandons cam- 
paigning prophecy, what will the clubs have to laugh at 
through the dull season ? 





The following is the programme of the movements 
which the Duke of Connaught and the British military 
representatives at Berlin will attend :—On the 8th inst. 
the Third Army Corps will march into Berlin; the 9th 
will be a rest day; on the 1oth the Corps will be 
reviewed on the Tempelhofer Feld, south of the city ; on 
the r1th the Corps will manceuvre against a supposed 
enemy to the south of the capital ; the r2th, resting day ; 
on the 13th and 14th the 5th Division manceuvres 
against the 6th; the 15th, resting day ; on the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th the Third Army Corps will fight a battle 
against the Guard Corps for the defence of Berlin 
towards the north of Zossen-Mittenwald. This sham 
fight will conclude the manceuvres. How the conflict 
will end is not known. In France and England they 
settle these things beforehand. In Germany generals are 
left. to exercise their tactical ability during a sham fight. 
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They scan the ground and urge their troops forward to 
occupy strong points, as though the existence of the 
Empire depended on their vigilance. To them and to 
the rank and file it is anything but play. When “cease 
firing” is heard the umpires’ work begins, and the 
Emperor dispenses his criticisms, which are not always 
calculated to make a stupid general happy. Once the 
Emperor William was greatly excited by the doings of a 
favourite general, who on most occasions showed himself 
a worthy disciple of old Fritz. But this time, like the 
gallant officer at Balaclava, he had blundered ; and the 
infuriated Prussian monarch told him to go. That 
general, then pale with anger, turned right about and 
marched his troops to Berlin, a distance of forty miles. 
His marching orders had been too vague; but he 
marched. . 


German politics threaten to become more and more 
complicated. The Imperial Parliament is already divided 
into ten Parties: Government Conservatives, Free Con- 
servatives, National Liberals, Liberals under Volk, Pro- 
gressionists, Ultramontanes, Poles, Social Democrats, 
Radicals under Léwe, and Independents; and an 
eleventh Party, a split from the National Liberals, is now 
forming itself under the leadership of Herr Rickert, one 
of the members for Danzig, and Herr Lasker, a member 
of the Jewish community, who distinguished himself a 
few years ago by his attacks on certain corrupt railway 
companies. The new Party has published a programme 
wherein it lays down the necessity for opposition, not to 
Prince Bismarck, but “to Prince Bismarck’s present 
policy,” and expresses its determination to oppose the 
Chancellor’s financial plans at all cost. This Party will, 
doubtless, be supported by the representatives of all 
large anti-Protectionist towns, such as Dantzig, Konigs- 
berg, Liibeck, Bremen, and Hamburg, who have here- 
tofore always been bitter enemies of provincialism and 
reaction. While the German Liberals are thus becoming 
more and more divided among themselves, the Ultra- 
montane Party, which is now the most powerful in the 
Diet, shows signs of increased strength, and will be the 
paramount obstacle in the way of the Government, until 
a compromise on the Church Laws is arrived at. 


Berlin is now thronged with strangers of all grades to 
witness the military operations which will begin on the 
toth inst with ‘a review by the Emperor of the Third 
Army Corps. Ten years ago this same army corps was 
marching upon Paris, and military critics will naturally 
draw comparisons between)its fighting qualities then and 
now. In the first place. it is much larger than it was; 
and, after next April, it will be larger than it is. The 
“bloated battalions” have become more and more 
bloated, so that a German regiment now contains on the 
average 1,500 men, including non-commissioned officers. 
In the next place, the men, have a new weapon instead 
of the “ needle-gun,”—the Mauser, which is lighter, and 
carries farther. ‘Then, new tactics and more spades, in 
view of the experiences of the Russo-Turkish conflict, 
have been introduced. The great question of boots is 
still in abeyance, the probability now being that the 
troops will retain their short Wellingtons, which, 
although they may occasionally stick fast in clayey soil, 
are more waterproof and more durable than those worn 
by the French or British infantry. The only point 
regarding which the German troops show a falling off is 
in the matter of officers—not non-commissioned ‘officers 
(unter officiere), but lieutenants and captains. ‘These 
suffered most severely in the last war, and vacancies have 
been refilled by an inferior body of men, some of whom, 


when indiscreetly sent to drill the South Germans, only 
increased the bitterness with which these latter regard 
the Prussians. | 


Mr. Mundella was taught generosity on Thursday 
night at Sheffield. He began his speech at the annual 
feast of the Cutlers’ Company in Cambyses’ vein, but he 
soon found out that every time he referred to either Lord 
George Hamilton or |the Hon. Edward Stanhope, who 
were the guests of the Master Cutler last year, he 
was interrupted by so loud and prolonged cheering 
that he had to obtain a hearing by complimenting the 
late Vice-President of the Council, from whom he 
said he had during this session obtained the heartiest 
assistance. Now we do not suppose that the Sheffield 
Cutlers and their guests are any more distinctively Con- 
servative than they have always been ; but the intelligence 
of Sheffield, like that of London, is forced to take its 
stand by Conservatism, not because it approves all the 
actions of the Party or its leaders, but because they offer 
a rallying point for those devoted rather to national than 
to the class and sectarian interests which virtually 
dominate the policy of the present Administration. - 


Among the many reforms which General Loris. 
Melikoff is credited with having suggested to the 
Emperor is one for the abolition of the law passed in 
1864, forbidding individuals of Polish origin purchasing 
estates in Poland and West Russia. The object of this 
was to cause Polish estates to gradually pass from the 
disaffected Polish landowners to the more loyal Russian 
subjects of the Emperor. Unfortunately, the law has 
not fulfilled the expectations of its framers. The Russian 
prefers the Volga portion of the Empire to that abutting 
upon the Vistula ; and there being no other bidders, the 
Polish landowners have been obliged to sell their estates, 
when short of money, to Jews and Germans. It is said, 
indeed, that in recent times thousands of acres in the 
Vistula province have been acquired by German specu- 
lators, and in some districts colonies of Prussians have 
been established. Russia, however, much she hates 
the Poles, has no desire to see their extinct kingdom 
pass under the sway of Germans and Jews, and hence a 
reform, which superficially appears a conciliatory measure 
to secure the favour of the Poles, is in reality dictated 
by a desire to injure the Germans, and check the 
encroachments of Prussian colonists upon Russian soil. ~ 


Those who are interested in the pending questions 
between Russia and China may be glad to know that 
the Shanghai Courier and Celestial Empire of that port 
are publishing maps illustrating the territory in dispute. 
The map accompanying the numbers of July 6 shows the 
Kuldja triangle on a scale greater than that of any map 
otherwise to be obtained in this country, and the map of 
the following week shows the whole frontier line from 
Kashgar to Vladivostok. Although produced by some 
process that gives not very distinct results, these maps, if 
they are trustworthy, may soon be invaluable to students 
of strategy, and there is little doubt they can be obtained 
in London. It will have been noticed that last week the 
daily papers announced the news, by telegraph, of the 
pardon of Chung How, which was announced six weeks 
ago on the authority of the Chinese Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s. 





We may congratulate the Western Morning News upon 
the excellent spirit in which it has taken our comments 
of last week upon its special Afghan news. It really 
does appear to be fairly well-informed of what is going 
on, and it should find fault not with the Z:vaminer and 
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the St. James’s Gazette for their perfectly independent 
criticisms, but with the Cextral News, which supplied the 
writers of those criticisms with information that, like 
other news sent through the same agency, has been 
shown to bear rather the impress of imagination than the 
stamp of fact. We are very glad indeed that a paper of 
the character and standing of our Plymouth contemporary 
has been able to show that it never pretended it had its 
news specially telegraphed from Afghanistan. But the 
Central News said so, and we shall not hesitate, when 
necessary, to express an opinion in the public interest 
upon the manufacture of bogus news which is being 
carried on in more quarters than one with reference both 
to Afghanistan and to Turkey, and which is calculated 
to do, as indeed it already has done, a very great deal of 
mischief. 


When Sir Richard Temple discoursed in his own 
eloquent fashion about the Candahar Railway, and 
carried the Geographical Section of the British Associa- 
tion with him on the same ideal journey on which he 
erst personally conducted the Geographical Society, he 
told of the partial realisation of a scheme long ago formed 
by a veteran pioneer of the Indus Valley Railway enter- 
prise. The papers on the Candahar Railway published 
by the Society of Civil Engineers recall to us the fact 
that Mr. W. P. Andrew, about the time of the Indian 
Mutiny, mooted the first proposal for a line of railway to 
the Bolan Pass. At Karachi Sir R. Temple did full 
justice to the far-seeing wisdom which had pressed the 
construction of this line, and the indomitable patience 
which had never relaxed during the long years of supine 
indifference on the part of those who did not prepare in 
time, and so found the truth of the proverb as to the 
economy of stitches. Sir Andrew Clarke deserves his 
share of praise for urging on the Government of India 
the necessity of the immediate construction of a line of 
railway from Sukkur, on the Indus, to Quetta. He, too, 
could do little more than advise, but he also prepared 
for the eventual necessity by strengthening the Kusmore 
bund, and making surveys of the country. 


The story of the construction of the first section, as 
told by Mr. Bell, describes an engineering feat of the 
highest order. By September 1, 1879, the Viceroy in 
Council determined on the construction of a fair-weather 
line of railway to the Bolan Pass ; four months after the 
issue of the first order a railway 1334 miles long was 
opened for military traffic. The Indus and the sea 
isolated the new line from the corresponding system of 
railways, and made the transport of material necessarily 
slower and more difficult. The housing, feeding, and water- 
ing the working parts in crossing the desert was a pro- 
blem in itself requiring constant care and energy. On 
the other hand, to quote the words of Mr. Bell, it seems 
improbable that such a favourable opportunity for quick 
plate-laying will soon recur in India. A smooth plain, a 
dangerous circumambient desert, an expert staff, and the 
inspiring energy of Sir Richard Temple : all combined to 
accomplish the grand result—that in all, with branches 
and sidings, 163} miles of way were constructed for 
three-quarters of a million of pounds sterling in four 
months. The work achieved has proved of priceless 
value in the military operations; it depends on the 
wisdom of the Indian Administration to convert the 
military road into a permanent artery of commerce, a 
vital bond of union, between Western India and Southern 
Afghanistan. The sooner the railway is made the better, 
whether we hold Candahar or not. 
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THE NAVAL DEMONSTRATION. 


The English Cabinet continues to play with fire, but 
has not yet succeeded in burning its fingers sufficiently 
to warn it of the too probable consequences of its dan- 
gerous game. And indeed the only two Powers which 
seem to be aware of the perilous consequences of bring- 
ing the torch near the train to the powder-barrel are 
Germany and France. The former only sends one small 
vessel to take part in the affair, and it is not yet certain 
that the latter will send any at all, at least without know- 
ing much more definitely than at present what is to be 
the precise extent of the intervention or the demonstra- 
tion. The fact that Austria is sending two, if not three, 
of the most important ships she possesses to Ragusa 
does not prove that the Cabinet of Vienna shares Eng- 
lish views upon the subject, for naturally in her own port, 
which she has lent as the place of rendezvous, she would 
not care to be represented by fewer or feebler vessels of 
war than any other Power, and especially than Italy. 
Only Russia and England seem to be really in earnest in 
the matter, and England, it is to be feared, is too zealous 
by half. It seems we have even proposed to land troops 
at Dulcigno, and, if this be thecase, a more utterly wanton 
violation of the first principles of international comity 
has never been witnessed. England,' which used to 
favour, in a reasonable way, the principle of nationalities 
under the lead of Mr. Gladstone, the leading champion 
of that principle, proposes to drive out of a certain dis- 
trict by force the regular inhabitants of a strip of Albania, 
resolved to defend their own territory, and this in order 
to hand the district over to neighbouring aliens, who 
have no right in it of any kind save what is given to them 
by the Treaty of Berlin, an instrument in the construction 
of which they had no hand, whatever, since they were 
not even consulted. Turkey, indeed, agreed, for the 
sake of peace, to cede certain territory to Montenegro, 
but what Turkey could hardly be expected to do is to 
coerce people who desire to remain subjects of the 
Sultan into surrendering their country to the most brutal 
and ruffianly tribe that even the Slav races have pro- 
duced. 

And what authority have we to coerce the Mohamme- 
dan and Roman Catholic Albanians into submission to 
the ear and nose-cropping Montenegrins, who are simply 
the paid tools of Russia, and to cede to whom a position 
on the Adriatic is virtually to give a port on that sea to 
Russia, for restrictions to fishing-boats and small vessels 
of the port which can readily be constructed at the 
mouth of the Dojana River is really to give Russia a 
footing upon the Albanian coast? And Austria at least 
can hardly be supposed to regard that prospect with 
entire equanimity. If the parade of a few vessels of 
war up and down in front of Cape Kadalie were likely 
to frighten the Albanians across the Lake of Scutari, 
there might be something to be said for the demonstra- 
tion; but as it is we see no utility whatever in this 
assemblage of ships, unless it is to be followed up by 
measures of more direct effect ; and against whom are 
the further measures to bedirected? Riza Pasha is at 
Scutari, and is prepared to surrender the ceded territory to 
the representatives of Prince Nikita. But the Albanian 
force is growing every day, and will step in immediately 
and occupy the positions vacated by the Turkish troops 5 
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while it is certain they will be more than a match for 
the Montenegrins if the latter are unaided. A more 
high-handed proceeding than the attempt to compel 
these mountaineers to transfer their allegiance has 
not been heard of in our times, and it would not be in 
the slightest degree surprising to find that only England 
and Russia are capable of carrying out to the uttermost 
the steps which would form a logical conclusion to those 
now adopted. The extraordinary reticence of the 
spokesmen of the Government in both Houses respecting 
the instructions which have been given to Vice-Admiral 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour inevitably leads to the suspicion 
that something uncanny is going forward. The six or 


seven leading Cabinets of Europe have the proposals 


and the text of the instructions in due form before them, 
but the leaders of the Party which has been so long pro- 
testing against secret diplomacy decline to let Parliament 
into the secret of what they have submitted to Europe. 
And Parliament is on the verge of being silenced for five 
months, during which time public opinion, however 
strongly it may be aroused, will have only the most 
imperfect means of making its influence felt. We cannot 
conceive that there is any adequate cause for this reti- 
cence, or rather this resolute concealment of facts of the 
highest interest to the public and the reputation of the 
nation. It would be a pretty thing for England at this 
time of day to suddenly find itself engaged in fighting in 
the inglorious cause of transferring a set of unwilling 
people from one despotism to another. 


SEDAN AND TEN YEARS AFTER. 


Ten years ago, to-day, the news of the massacre and 
catastrophe of Sedan was published in London, and on 
the same day the déchéance of the Second Empire was 
proclaimed in Paris by the “gentlemen of the pave- 


ment.” These politicians consummated the calamity 
which the Empire had achieved. “Not a foot of our 


territory, not a stone of ur fortresses!” cried one ; 


another, who had not then discovered the doctrine of 


Opportunism, was for war to the knife. The first merely 
vapoured, the second cost his country four milliards and 
half a fair province. Had the Government of Sep- 
tember 4 “thrown up the sponge,” and everybody knew 
the game of war was gone irrevocably against France, 
Germany would have been content with one milliard at 


the most, and would not have asked for the cession of 


Lorraine, while there would have been saved to both 
nations many thousands of men and untold misery. 
One might have fancied that France would never forgive 
or forget a blunder of this sort ; but at this moment the 
idol of the mass of the French people, saving only the 
Socialist workmen of the towns, is the politician who cost 
his country so dearly, because he had so profound a 
belief in himself, and because he was so ignorant of the 
conditions of the problem he set himself to solve. 

Still, what is Germany to-day the better, and what is 
France the worse, for Sedan and the Siege of Paris and the 
Five Milliards and Alsace and North Lorraine? If both 
nations would only consider how little victory has done 
for the one, and how little defeat has affected the progress 
of the other, they would be the happier and the better 
neighbours. But after ten years, here is one morbidly 
on the watch for the first practical steps towards the 
coming revanche, and the other waxes hysterical over the 
indiscretion of a silly actress in a Scandinavian town. 
Germany withdraws her Minister from Denmark, and 
France plumes herself on her army, improved and now all 
but invincible, as those who see it only on parade are 
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never tired of telling us, though those who note the men 
and officers in garrison towns are not quite so sure 
on the point. “ After ten years” the nations are again 
so enraged that one can hardly tell what will happen, 
except that, if there is to be a fight, poor little Den- 
mark will be first wiped out. The République Frangaise 
has just promulgated M. Gambetta’s idea that the 
opinion of the Powers is binding on any Power. The 
words were written with reference to Turkey, but they 
were pointedly made to go further. Yet what Power or 
Powers is going to interfere to prevent Germany from 
removing her Minister at Copenhagen, or from holding 
on to Alsace and Lorraine, or, for that matter, from 
doing anything which it considers necessary to the main- 
tenance, and even the increase, of German influence in 
Europe against the French on one side, and the Slays on 
the other? It may be safe to address Turkey in this 
Gambetta-Gladstone vein, though we are not by any 
means sure that it is so; but it would be eminently 
perilous to hold such language to Germany. 


Thus, after ten years, we find that all the grand policy- 
hunting of the decade has left things very'much as they were 
before, and the only gain to France, beside some material 
progress which might or might not have been made under 
the Empire, is that she is led by the nose by two or 
three men instead of by one, while Germany is no par- 
ticle the richer for her French milliards, and depends 
more upon the nod of her Bismarck than ever. Both are 
ready to quarrel whenever they can find decent pretexts, 
and this is what ten years of progress have brought us to. 
It is not the interminable Eastern Question, which is being 
dealt with in a spirit so light-hearted by some Western 
Cabinets, that at this moment threatens the peace of 
Europe most closely. When we find that the return of 
Prince Hohenlohe to Paris and the retention of M. De 
St.-Vallier at Berlin are considered by the best informed 
people indispensable to the maintenance of good rela- 
tions between Germany and France, we see by what a 
thread peace is, by these well-informed persons, supposed 
to hang. Truly must the amiable enthusiasts of the Peace 
Society, who have been deluging Members of Parliament 
and the newspapers this week with leaflets containing 
extracts from “The Biglow Papers” (but conveniently 
omitting the verse about sending out foreign missions), 
be encouraged by the prospect that lies before those who 
have eyes to see, much nearer our own shores than’ the 
Adriatic, or the AZgean, or the Sea of Marmora. Lord 
Granville speaks of the maintenance of the European 
concert in Ottoman questions. But where is the real 
concert between France and Germany, or between Italy 
and Austria, or between Austria and Germany and 
Russia? Is he not deluding himself with the belief that 
because he has applied, for the present successfully, the 
alkali: to oil and water, therefore oil and water will 
always mix? We have no wish to play the part 
of alarmist ; indeed, we feel no great alarm, for we 
believe the present to be a mere passing irritation due in 
the first place to the determination to light up the dull 
German towns with candles and fireworks, and in the 
second, to the stupid readiness to take offence at what 
had better have been laughed off. But there is the 
excuse for the German people that they know M. Gam- 
betta is, like the long reprobated snake in the grass, 
making ready for a spring. For the French people there 
is the excuse that they would like to have what they com 
sider their own again. But for us there is no excuse for 
keeping on talking about European concerts, except that 


we have learnt to live under Mr. Gladstone’s tuition in @ 


fool’s paradise about a good many things. Literally, 00 
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‘the tenth anniversary of Sedan, the déchéance, and the | in 1879, as compared with the number committed ten 


foundation of the Republic, we are like children picking 
up scoriz at the crater’s edge of an active volcano. 
“There may be fire down there, but it won’t hurt us: it 
often threatens without coming up.” 

During the last ten years personal liberty has hardly 
improved in France. The Communists are pardoned, but 
the religious orders are proscribed ; the foulest prints that 
ever issued from the press may be openly hawked about 
under the eyes of girls and boys, but a foreigner 
who satirises M. Gambetta, however clumsily, is bundled 
over the frontier. Prince Napoleon is reported to have 
said that he may one day yet be President of the Re- 
public, and the advocates of freedom all over the world 
at once declare that he ought not to be allowed to return 
to France. The Republic is based on the principle, 
“You shall be at liberty to think whatever you please so 
long as you agree with me; and you shall be at liberty 
to do whatever you like so long as it is not disagreeable 
to M. Gambetta.” M. de la Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia, 
although a notoriously moderate man, is supposed to be 
“out of sympathy with the Republic,” which means 
personally obnoxious to M. Gambetta, and, Duke though 
he is, he is dismissed from the post of Mayor of his 
Commune. This is liberty under the Republic ; it has 
mot much bettered tyranny under the Empire that died 
ten years ago to-day. It is marvellous to us that those 
who hold by the old-fashioned principles of English 
Liberalism see so much that delights them in this ten-' 

year-old Republic. 


THE METROPOLITAN POLICE. 


The information afforded in Sir Edmund Henderson’s 
Report on the Metropolitan Police for last year—just 
issued—has been already anticipated to a considerable 
extent by the annual statistics of crime in the metropolis, 
to which we recently drew attention. The various tables 
appended to the Chief Commissioner’s report afford 
additional evidence of the steady deterioration of the 
police during the last ten years. It is true that, com- 
pared with the statistics for 1878—a year remarkable 
alike for a large increase of crime and great police 
inefficiency—there is some improvement in the number 
of certain offences against property, such as burglary, 
breaking into shops, robbery, and the like. The propor- 
tion of apprehensions and convictions to those offences 
is also rather higher in 1879 than in 1878. The Metro- 
politan Police, however, failed so utterly to grapple with 
crime in 1878 that it is little in their favour to say that 
they showed rather better results as regards last year 
than in the case of the year before. And yet, with one 
cr two exceptions, this is all Sir Edmund Henderson 
attempts to do. He endeavours to account for the 
increase in the number of felonies committed in 1879 
by stating that the proportion per’1,000 of the population 
ef all felonies committed has not varied much during 
the past ten years, and that it was considerably less than 
it was in 1869. But the broad facts still remain that 
the proportion of felonies to the population in 1879 
exceeded, with two exceptions, the rates of the previous 
eight years; while the actual number of felonies 
committed in 1879 was more than that recorded in 
any one of the last ten years; even exceeding the 
high rates of 1877 and 1878—years which the 
Commissioner of Police himself admits were marked by 
a considerable increase of crime: © Few persons, however, 
will share Sir Edmund Henderson’s satisfaction that 
crime has remained nearly stationary during the last ten 
years. Considering the large sums that are ‘now being 


spent on the education of the masses and for the support, 


of reformatories and industrial schools, an actual decrease 
of crime—such has taken place in previous decennial 
periods — might certainly be anticipated. That there 
should have been an increase in the number of felonies 


years ago, is more surprising, too, when it appears that 
during that period a considerable reduction has taken 
place in the number of the criminal classes in the metro- 
polis, For some years past the Commissioner of Police 
has given in his report a useful comparative return of the 
number of known thieves, depredators, and receivers of 
stolen goods ; but in his report for last year no such 
information is supplied. Judging from the manner in 
which everything that tells in favour of his administration 
is always brought prominently forward by Sir E. Hen- 
derson in his reports, while the shortcomings of the force 
are passed over in silence, it seems not improbable that 
the return of criminals was purposely omitted. We 
gather from previous reports, that in 1869 there were 
4,336 known thieves, criminals, and suspected persons 
in the Metropolitan Police district, while in 1878 the 
number had fallen to 2,544, a reduction of 1,792, 
or 704 per cent. It seems improbable that any 
great variation would take place in the number 
of the criminal classes in the course of a single year, and 
the number in 1879 may be fairly taken to be about the 
same as in 1878. At all events, if there had been any 
great increase the Commissioner of Police would have 
been pretty sure to have drawn attention to it, in order to 
account for the increase in the number of offences. It 
would be interesting, therefore, to know how Sir E. 
Henderson explains the fact that the number of felonies 
in 1879 was in excess of what it was ten years ago, not- 
withstanding the large reduction in the number of the 
criminal classes in the metropolis since the year 1869. 


The manner in which the returns appended to the 
Chief Commissioner’s report have been prepared is cer- 
tainly by no means creditable to the Metropolitan Police 
department. In some cases it is impossible to form any 
comparison between the results of the last with those of 
former years, owing to the returns not being prepared in 
a uniform manner. It was recently admitted, indeed, 
that the number of burglaries committed in the metro- 
polis had been understated in the returns furnished by 
the Commissioner for the purposes of the Judicial Sta- 
tistics previously to the year 1877-78, owing to a large 
number of these offences having been classified ‘as 
larcenies. Sir E. Henderson, it seems, has now adopted 
a different classification of offences for the past year. In 


former years a comparative table of the number of indict- 


able offences, with the number of persons apprehended and 
convicted, was appended to his reports ; but this is omitted 
in his report for last year, and in its place is substituted a 
table of “principal” offences, which is useless for com- 
parison with former years’ returns either of the Metropo- 
litan Police or.of other constabulary forces. The 
suppression of the return of indictable offences as regards 
1879 is not altogether to be wondered at, when it is 
recollected that the proportion of apprehensions made by 
the Metropolitan Police in 1878 to the indictable offences 
committed was only 26°7 per cent., as compared with 
44°5 in the whole of England and Wales. Not only do 
Sir E. Henderson’s annual returns lack uniformity, but 
they are very carelessly compiled. For instance, in the 
return of the total number of persons apprehended, con- 
victed, and acquitted during the past ten years, the 
number of persons in respect of whom bills were ignored 
by grand juries is included in the number of those acquitted 
in the case of 1878 and former years, while in 1879 it is 
omitted. The effect of this is to make the proportion of 
acquittals in 1879 appear lower in comparison with 
former years than was really the case. Again, in. one 
return the number of persons apprehended for felonies 
committed is stated to be 11,467, and in another 11,431. 
The total number of persons given as apprehended for 
felonies also exceeds the number convicted or acquitted 
both in 1878 and 1879. It is possible that the balance 
escaped from custody ; but, judging from the inaccurate 
way in which many of the returns have been compiled, 
the discrepancies more probably arise from, clerical errors. 
When a slight examination of the Commissioner's report 
discloses so many inaccuracies in his returns, it is as well 
not to put much faith in the deductions he draws from 


them. 
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Under the new Criminal Investigation Department the 
detection of crime does not appear to be so successfully 
conducted as it was under the old system. Mr. Vincent 
claims that the proportion of apprehensions for burglary 
and housebreaking was considerably greater in 1879 than 
in the previous year. He discreetly omits, however, to 
mention that in former years, when the old system was 
in operation, infinitely better results were obtained. For 
instance, as was recently pointed out in these columns, 
while ten years ago one person was apprehended for 
every two burglaries committed, last year the proportion 
was only about two persons for every nine of such 
offences. Again, Mr. Vincent draws attention to the 
decrease in the value of unrecovered stolen property in 
1879 as compared with that lost.in 1878 ; but he forgets 
to mention that, excluding the years 1877 and 1878, 
during which crime was unusually rife in the metropolis, 
the net loss in 1879 was far greater than it had been for 
many years. It is stated that out of the 4,862 persons 
apprehended by the detective officers, 64°7 per cent. 
were convicted. Unfortunately, however, this proportion 
of convictions seems to have been confined to minor 
offences, since it was not maintained in the case of the 
most serious crimes, such as murder, manslaughter, 
burglary, and. robbery, where the rate of convictions 
obtained was very much lower. The existence of a dis- 
tinct department for the detection of crime, regulated by 
an officer at headquarters, is certainly not justified by the 
results obtained, and it is clear that until the old system 
is returned to, serious crimes will still remain undetected. 
A careful examination of the tables appended’ to the 
Chief Commissioner’s report shows that. although the 
Metropolitan Police were rather more successful in deal- 
ing with crime during the last than in the previous year, 
the force is far less efficient than it was a few years ago. 
It not only fails to afford due protection against crime, 
but displays equal incapacity for the detection of 
criminals. Its inefficiency certainly does not arise from 
any lack of numbers, since the proportion of constables 
to the population in the Metropolitan Police district is in 
excess of what it was a few years since, when far better 
results were obtained. It is now generally understood 
that during the coming recess the Home Secretary 
intends to thoroughly overhaul Sir Edmund Henderson’s 
department, and it may be’ safely asserted that the re- 


organisation of the force will not be undertaken a day 
too soon. 





A DEALER IN SOULS. 


A shining light of the English Church has recently 
disappeared in a cloud of mystery, and many minds are 
much exercised as to its extinction. Some there are who 
believe this luminary has vanished absolutely and for 
ever, and their view is supported by the published notice 
which usually suffices to prove a departure from this life. 
But there are others who are sceptical and incline to 
suspect that the light is of the will-o’-the-wisp order, and 
is but temporarily obscured. Serious issues may depend 
upon the absolute settlement of the question, and 
although we are not in a position to decide it, we may 
impart to our readers some facts of an interesting if not 
unique character. The person to whom we refer is— 
or was—a “ Clerk in Holy Orders,” known latterly as the 
Rev. M. R. Workman, but in former times under sundry 
other names. A few weeks ago the Zimes contained 
this obituary announcement :—“ On August 9, Murray R. 
Workman, M.A. Oxon., Clerk in Holy Orders, late of The 
Cedars, Putney,” and to most people this would seem 
conclusive. But, just as any of us might under some 
circumstances wish for further proof of the death of a 
valued relative or friend, so there are people who seek 
more definite evidence—but for a very different reason— 
of Mr. Workman’s demise. Accordingly a few days after 
the publication of this notice there appeared in the 
Daily News an offer of two guineas reward to the 
registrar who made the entry of this death on his sending 
a copy of the certificate. The two advertisements 
appearing within the same week at once suggested a 
mystery, but perplexity and wonderment cease when we 


inquire who this “gentleman deceased” was. ‘The 
Rev. Mr. Workman was—we are assuming his actual 
death for convenience sake—the possessor of “ dona- 
tives,” a dealer in livings, a_ trafficker in souls, 
and an ex-convict into the bargain; a veritable 
simonist of the most perfect description. We do not 
propose a dissertation on the system of purchase 
in the Church, but perhaps the career of this expert in 
the business will convey a moral by itself, without paint- 
ing or embellishment. Going back nearly thirty years 
we find that—possibly because his clerical stipends were 
insignificant—in 1852 he transformed a cheque for £8. 
into one for £80, and for this he was sentenced to penal 
servitude for a few years. During his penance he! 
appears to have evolved, from meditations on the past: 
and speculations on the future, a scheme which should 
be more remunerative than his clerical vocation, without. 
casting off entirely his old character. On liberation 
from prison he started in business as a clerical agent, 
and with money he seems to have had at command, he: 
proceeded to purchase livings. With the secrets of this 
business we are not particularly familiar, but it would 
appear to offer great facilities for investment, as in the: 
latest entry in the “ Clergy List ” (the current volume), the: 
clerico-forger is credited with the ownership of four good. 
livings : St. Philip’s District Church, Liverpool; South 
Heighton, Sussex, with Tarring Neville ; Branksea, Dorset ; 
and Newton St. Petrock, Devon. With these at his dis— 
posal it is easy to conceive that Mr. Workman could 
render valuable assistance —for a consideration —to 
clergymen unpossessed, for what reason does not matter,’ 
of a living. ‘‘ Whitewashing black sheep” was, in fact,, 
one of his most lucrative operations ; but, according to 
the evidence before us, he was not burdened with 
scruples as to fair dealing even in this respect. In one- 
instance, at least, he pocketed the “consideration,” 
which reached four figures, and then refused to transfer 
the living, and the purchaser, having been guilty 
of simoniacal practices, had no remedy. At all 
events, any remedy he might have had would have 
recoiled upon his own head, and upon this the “ patron” 
traded very safely. In other cases (by one of which he, 
obtained £3,000) he got possession of livings without, 
paying for them, and the same safeguard secured him 
against proceedings. Thus he made some smart strokes, 
but nevertheless he appeared in the Bankruptcy Court 
several times—in 1856, in 1864, and in 1875; and on 
the last-named occasion he figured as the owner of six 
other livings in various parts of the country, besides 
those already mentioned. Whether these were dond fide 
bankruptcies it would perhaps be rash to say; but one 
who practised ‘‘ whitewashing” for others would know 
how to apply the same process to himself without neces- 
sarily being short of means. Prior to his conviction for 
forgery, although holding only a moderate benefice, he 
lived in sumptuous style, and it may be assumed that 
subsequently he gratified his taste for the luxurious, as he 
no doubt well could. It may be as well to mention here 
that some doubt exists as to what his real name is; for 
when he performed the operation on the cheque, he was, 
the Rev. James Murray Richard Rawlins, and he 1s 
believed to have sqiled under sundry other colours before 
he became Workman. But it is as M. R. Workman that 
he carried on most of his patronage transactions, and 
figures in the Clergy List. Throughout his career Mr. 
Workman, fully alive to the value of appearances, main- 
tained a respectable and pious character (leaving out of. 
consideration that trifling penal incident), and he has. 
been described as an excellent and earnest preacher. In 
order to more successfully keep up this character, he 
stipulated, in many of his presentations, for the right to 
occupy the pulpit occasionally, and he thus frequently 
bestowed words of “light and leading” to confiding 
flocks. 


Such, in brief, is the history of the life now said to be 
closed, and that it was a remarkable one few will deny. 
A moment’s reflection will explain the anxiety of some 
people to learn definitely whether or not this career 
terminated. That a considerable traffic in Church livings | 
does go on it is needless to say, and without discussing 
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the propriety of the trade, it must be admitted that if a 
clergyman is selling or buying a benefice he is naturally 
anxious for fair play. Consequently, he will endeavour 
to avoid unscrupulous “brokers,” and among such 
“clerks in holy orders” the question of Mr. Workman’s 
decease is one of vast importance. If his death is satis- 
factorily established they will have no fear of falling 
within his grasp ; but so long as there is uncertainty on 
the point they cannot feel sure that, if they are doing a 
bargain with a stranger, that stranger may not be Mr. 
Workman in disguise. ‘There may be other “ dealers in 
souls ” (as they are described) of morals equally lax with 
those of Mr. Workman, but, until they are found out, 
clergymen who require “whitewashing,” or for other 
reasons wish to deal, will feel easy ; but so long as it 
remains an open question whether Mr. Workman is, like 
Marley, “ dead as a door-nail,” they will be in trepida- 
tion lest they should be, as others before them have been, 
victimised. The particular issue is one of less interest 
to the public than to a portion of the clergy ; but the 
light which this story lets in upon the doings of the 
‘“‘black-sheep” is not without importance to laymen. 
The most remarkable circumstance about the whole affair, 
apart from Mr. Workman’s individual operations, is that 
he should have been able to carry on this game and still 
remain a clergyman, for his identity and his labours for 
the cure of souls have been long and very generally 
known, not only to the minor, but to the major officers 
of the Church. Here is matter for reflection, without 
another word of comment. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE. 


The Herberts are a romantic family, and though his 
attachment to the Conservative Party has perhaps had a 
somewhat sobering influence on the head of the House, 
yet even Lord Carnarvon is in public affairs occasionally 
apt to be chimerical in his appreciations. That he should 
be the only responsible statesman of mark who has 
“taken up” the Rev. Mr. Blackley’s plans for getting 
every poor man to insure his life, so that he need never 
have to “goon the rates” when too old or ill to work, 
is therefore not to be wondered at. ‘The idea is an 
interesting and benevolent one. {The object in view, that 
of so far reducing the burden of pauperism as to render its 
very existence almost conjectural, is fascinating in the 
extreme. Yet it is very far from certain that in his clever 
little essay in the JVineteenth Century Lord Carnarvon 
has done anything to reconcile practical men of business 
to this extraordinary scheme. Lord Carnarvon proposes 
that the law should compel every labouring adult to lay 
by enough money before he is of age to guarantee him 
a subsistence allowance when disabled or infirm and 
unfit for work. Between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty-one this enforced saving in small instalments may 
be made periodically till £15 are scraped together—a 
sum which, lodged in the hands of the State, might yield 
at the required time the subsistence money that may be 
called for. Of course everybody would not live to need 
his allowance, and hence the possibility of reducing the 
capital sum in each case to such a low figure. ‘The few 
who did survive the “ills that flesh is heir to,” and who, 
surviving them, declined into the vale of years, poor, help- 
less, friendless, and forlorn, would in a sense benefit by par- 
taking of the accumulation hoarded by the self-denial of the 
many. ‘The instalments might be got by stoppages being 
made from wages, and a careful registration of each 
person who has paid or is paying into the insurance fund 
would be effected by the State, in whose hands the 
money would be deposited, and by whose officers it 
would, as we understand, be collected and doled out. 
To give effect to the scheme three things are necessary, 
according to Lord Carnarvon: “first, compulsion ; 
secondly, compulsion within certain limits of. age ; 
thirdly, the application of the scheme to all classes of 
the community above the level of paupers.” Obviously 
Government action is here assumed to be the motive 
agency throughout the whole process, and it is suggested, 
rather than maintained, that the Post-office might be the 
department that could most easily undertake the work. 
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Of course to these proposals, when Lord Carnarvon 
broached them the other day in the House of Lords, 
all manner of objections were made, and these his 
lordship not very successfully combats. We confess it 
is extremely hard to follow him in some of the odder 
phases of his fantastical argument. What are we to say 
of such reasoning as that which argues that because the 
Government find it easy to make stoppages from the pay 
of Indian Civil servants and soldiers, it would be equally 
easy to get employers of labour to dock the wages of 
their workmen weekly for the purpose of accumu- 
lating an insurance fund? Or supposing it were 
possible. to induce employers to do this, what 
are we to say of the theorising that takes it for 
granted that workmen would submit to the operation? 
Surely no fair analogy can be drawn between the 
employés of a private firm and the paid servants of the 
State. Then let us take another example of Lord Car- 
narvon’s manner of meeting objections. It has been 
truly said that to effect a sufficiently exact registration of 
the persons who have paid or are paying into the fund— 
and, indeed, the difficulty, in a general way, of establishing 
their identity after the lapse of years—must lead to the 
perpetration of wholesale fraud. But, says Lord Car- 
narvon, the labourers in a parish are stationary for the 
most part, and easily identified from youth to age. As 
to those in towns, if they do migrate, ‘‘year by year 
as the system became established the difficulty would 
diminish.” In fact, that difficulty need not be greater, 
says his lordship, than that which has been successfully 
overcome in the case of ticket-of-leave men, Here, 
again, we have a specimen of the feeble logic which 
vitiates Lord Carnarvon’s benevolent essay. ‘To imagine 
the whole working population of these islands under 
the difficult and irritating espionage to which ticket-of- 
leave men are subjected, is to carry into sociology a fancy 
too far-fetched for safe guidance in the affairs of life. 
If asked to believe that the working-people of Great 
Britain would submit to such a system we answer that 
no rational man can imagine it, and when we are met with 
the argument, that as the system became estxblished all 
difficulties would diminish, we reply that the initial diffi- 
culty of establishing the system is just the one obstacle 
that it seems impossible to overcome, except by 
assuming, with Lord Carnarvon, that it is overcome. 
Then his lordship occasionally demonstrates the weakness. 
of his position by being too logical. He is clear-sighted 
enough to see that unless his project involves a provision 
for sickness as well as senile infirmity, it must be con- 
sidered as useless to discuss it, for it would not materially 
differ from the process of buying small Government 
annuities, which anyone can do now. But the moment 
provision is made for siékness the elements of uncertainty 
and fraud are introduced into the problem on a scale so 
large as to baffle those who attempt to solve it ; and if a 
gauge be wanted for the scale we have only to think of 
existing Friendly Societies, where even amongst small 
bodies of co-operators these elements render the best 
schemes often utterly unworkable. 


Nor do we think that Lord Carnarvon has successfully 
combated the assertion that to any scheme of National 
Insurance the existing Friendly Societies and_ their 
2,500,000 of members would be hostile. He thinks his 
national scheme would not interfere with them, and he 
very properly deprecates any step that would tend to 
weaken the instinct of voluntary self-helpfulness amongst 
the masses. But it is a complete begging of the question 
to say that a National Insurance project would not injure 
the Friendly Societies. Indeed, it is hard to see how 
poor men can keep up payments to both funds—more 
especially as there is a third to which they will always 
insist on contributing, either with or without the sanction 
of the law—namely, the Trades Union. Those who 
have attempted to deal with Mr. Blackley’s plan in 
anything like a practical fashion have assumed that it 
would be essentially necessary to merge the Friendly 
Societies into the National Insurance scheme; and a 
writer entitled to speak with authority as an exponent 
of the views of working men who subscribe to friendly 
societies, Mr. George Howell, declares that to include 
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these societies in a general scheme would be most 
prejudicial to their interests, whilst to exclude them 
would render a national compulsory scheme unworkable 
or inoperative. Lord Carnarvon’s paper opens with a 
quotation from Mr. Burke, who once wrote, “ My aim is 
to bring the matter into more public discussion. Let 
the sagacity of others work upon it.” So far, Lord 
Carnarvon may be congratulated on having done some 
little good. He has at least furnished a text upon which 
many useful lectures on the advantages of thrift may be 
preached to the working class, and incidentally he has 
caused attention to be drawn to the fact that already 
there is in existence a system of State Insurance for the 
Poor. The trouble is that the Post-office authorities 
cannot get it to work. It is no answer to say that the 
reason is because the poor are improvident, for every- 
body knows that to some extent that is perfectly true. 
The mystery is that the prudent poor choose to insure 
with private companies and agencies, who sweat out of 
their hard-earned wages monstrously fat profits. We 
have always believed that the application of the com- 
pulsory principle to thrift was only a modification of that 
most hopeless of enterprises—making people moral by 
Act of Parliament ; but we have also firmly maintained 
there is no reason why Parliament should not encourage 
people to be virtuous by making it as easy for 
them to be good as Becky Sharp said it was— 
“when one has a thousand a year.” We cannot 
make everybody a present of a £1,000 a year all round, 
but we can make it less difficult than it is now for 
a poor man to save from his wages an adequate pro- 
vision for his old age. That could be done by popu- 
larising the insurance department of the Post-office, by 
working it, in fact, as the Prudential Company work 
their great undertaking—the difference being that, 
whereas that Co-operation study to earn dividends, the 
Post-office need not do that, and might, therefore, offer 
additional advantages to its clients. If, by means of 
its great staff of letter-carriers, the Post-office organised 
a system of gathering in the insurance pence of the poor, 
the department would soon run private companies out 
of the field, and till they do this, the officials at St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, who go about wailing over the failure 
of their insurance scheme, must be content to meet the 
fate which, according to Solomon, is in store for those 
that despise the day of small things. 


THE PROGRESS OF ELEMENTARY EDUCA- 
, TION. 


The Elementary Education Agt which received the 
Royal assent on August 26 marks one step more in the 
development of our Primary School system, and affords 
a fitting opportunity for a short retrospect of the work 
which has been achieved in recent years. As is very 
well known, the primary education of the poor, before 
the year 1870, depended entirely on the voluntary action 
of the people. The Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion had been formed since the year 1839, and had 
administered the annual Parliamentary vote, which in its 
first year was £30,000, and in 1870 had reached 
£914,000, in aid of the local exertions of the managers 
of voluntary denominational schools, but neither the 
Committee of Council nor any other body possessed the 
power to compel either the supply of schools in districts 
destitute of them, or the attendance of children even 
where such accommodation existed. Even under this 
voluntary system an immense amount of admirable work 
was done, frequently by the noble self-sacrifice of the 
clergy and ministers of the various denominations, 
upon whose exertions the existence of the schools 
mainly depended ; and while the amount distributed 
by the Committee of Council had reached, in 1870, a 
total of twelve millions, the voluntary school managers 
had contributed more than fifteen millions, providing 
accommodation for one million eight hundred thousand 
scholars, and bringing into existence an army of trained 
teachers and pupil teachers numbering nearly thirty 
thousand. But the great blot on the system was that 
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the State aided only those who would help themselves, 
and the poorest or the most negligent districts were left 
untouched. Consequently, in 1870, it was found that 
there still remained two millions of children for whom 
there was no proper school accommodation, while the 
attendance of those children whose names were on the 
registers of inspected schools was irregular, and they 
were too often removed just at the very age when the 
were most capable of benefiting by the exertions of their 
teachers. These were the main justifications for the 
introduction of Mr. Forster’s Act in 1870, though the 
growing and keen competition of foreign countries with 
our skilled artisans, and the advisability of educating our 
masters created by household suffrage in 1867, furnished 
additional reasons for passing the measure. 

There were two striking features in Mr. Forster’s Act. 
The first insisted that every school district, whether large 
borough or small parish, should provide sufficient school 
accommodation for its children. The second cha. 
racteristic was the provision it made for the com. 
pulsory attendance of children at school. The 
first object of the Act of 1870 may be said to have 
been completely achieved. There is now not a district 
in England and Wales which has not supplied, or 
is not in course of supplying school accommodation for 
all its children. The last report of the Committee of 
Council states that in the year 1879 there was accommo- 
dation for four millions and a quarter of children. The 
provision for the compulsory attendance of children was, 
however, of a partial character. Only School Boards 
could exercise compulsory powers, and it was optional 
even with these Boards whether they should enforce 
them. Thus it was found that on April 1, 1876, com. 
pulsory attendance bye-laws prevailed only over ten 
millions of the population—the metropolis, and one 
hundred and three large boroughs furnishing some nine- 
tenths of this total. It was clearly demonstrated that 
where bye-laws prevailed, whether in boroughs like 
Stockport or parishes like Hanslope, Bucks, the effect 
on the attendance and attainments of the scholars was 
immediate and lasting. In 1876 the time appeared to 
have arrived for a further legislative advance, and Lord 
Sandon determined to remedy the omission in the Act of 
1870, and by Section 4 of his Act, it was declared that 
“it shall be the duty of the parent of every child to cause 
such child to receive efficient elementary instruction in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, and if such parent fail 
to perform such duty he shall be liable to such 
orders and penalties as are provided by this Act.” 
The power to compel school attendance was there- 
upon extended to Town Councils and Boards of 
Guardians of Unions. The latter bodies were, however, 
obliged to wait for a resolution from each parish before 
they could frame bye-laws for the compulsory attendance 
of the children residing in it. Remarkable results have 
been achieved, even under this “ permissive” measure. 
The Committee of Council in their report last year gave 
some striking details of the increased attendance and 
improved attainments of the children in the non-School 
Board districts, and on April 1 of this year the popula- 
tion under bye-laws was nearly seventeen millions, an 
increase under Lord Sandon’s Act of nearly seven 
millions. The average attendance of the scholars, 
which was in 1876 1,984,000, has now reached 2,600,000, 
and the number of children actually examined by the 
inspectors, which in 1876 was 2,400,000, reached in 
1879 the total of 3,100,000. 

The Duke of Richmond and Lord Sandon may well 
be gratified with these results, but there still remain six 
millions of the population who of their own motion have 
not asked for the introduction of the compulsory bye- 
law system, and the School Attendance Committees have 
found considerable difficulty in proving habitual neglect 
before a parent can be dealt with under Section 11 of the 
Act of 1876. Here the new Act of 1880 has stepped in, 
and emphasised the declaration of Lord Sandon 
respecting the parents’ duty, by proclaiming that 
every district in the country shall henceforth come 
under the direct operation of compulsory bye-laws, 
framed by its own School Attendance Committee, 
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to meet the special needs of the district; and 
before December 31 of this year, amongst the remaining 
population of six millions parental duty will be (let us 
hope wisely) enforced ; and while the parent will be liable 
to a penalty for keeping his child from school in defiance 
of the bye-laws, any person employing a child under the 
age of thirteen, unless such child has passed the standard 
fixed by the bye-laws, will equally be subject to prosecu- 
tion. On the policy of the new Act both sides are 
agreed ; indeed, the late Administration contemplated a 
similar measure. In 1879 the annual income of inspected 
schools was £4,776,000, of which sum the Education 
Department contributed nearly £ 2,000,000. May we 
not utter an earnest wish that the education which is 
costing the country so much may be sound, intelligent, 
and thorough, and add yearly to the number of our use- 
ful citizens and thoughtful religious men? 


INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


XIII.—Tue Liverroot AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


This Company, which was established in 1836, en- 
deavours in its actual operations to carry out the plan of 
work which is indicated by its title. It has a head office 
in London at 7 Cornhill (as well as another establish- 
ment at 56 Charing Cross), a head office in Liverpool at 
1 Dale Street, and, moreover, offices established in 
Bristol, Hull, Dublin, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, New York, New Orleans, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Montreal, Sydney, and Melbourne. Its 
business, in all its various branches, is of a purely pro- 
prietary character, so that no policy-holder or annuitant 
in any degree shares in its liability. The leading features 
of its constitution are summed up in two sentences. 
That on transfer of his stock the liability of a proprietor 
shall cease as between the proprietors, and absolutely in 
three years after his transfer is registered. ‘That boards 
may be established at home and abroad with the same 
powers in regard to the signing of policies and the busi- 
ness of their respective districts as are entrusted to the 
Board of Directors of the Company. The former of these 
clauses marks the period during which the shareholders 
are to continue liable. The period of three years is that 
which was fixed by the old Joint Stock Banking Act 
passed about half a century ago. With this, of course, 
for our present purpose we are but little concerned. 
The other clause contemplates that wide extension of the 
Company’s business in foreign parts which we have seen 
carried into practical operation by its establishment of 
offices in many parts of the world, which we have pre- 
viously mentioned. 

The business of this Company consists of the two 
departments of fire insurance of every description and of 
life insurance in all its various departments. A slight 
change has been made in keeping the books, as the 
directors were anxious to close all accounts at a uniform 
date, and it was found impossible to get in the statements 
of the distant foreign agencies up to the last day of the 
current year before the time originally fixed for the 
annual general meetings by the Deed of Settlement. The 
premium income of the Fire Department made up underthe 
new system, after deducting the sums paid for re-insuring 
surplus risks, amounts to £ 1,076,458, being some. 50,000 
in excess of the former year, the losses paid and out- 
standing amount to £663,998. The expenses of manage- 
ment and commission paid in this office amount 
together to £306,994 os. 2a, which would certainly 
seem to bear a rather high proportion to the premium 
income. The reserves, however, amounted at the end of 
the previous year to the large sum of 41,350,000, which 


is £200,000 more than that to which it amounted at the 
end of the year 1877. In this department we observe 
with pleasure that risks of a special and complicated 
nature are rated according to carefully compiled tariffs 
which are revised from time to time to meet the altered 
circumstances of cases. The majority of cases are, how- 
ever, rated according to their individual merits. Among 
the special features of the fire insurances we notice 
that policies taken out:for seven years are only charged 
six years’ premium, and that cattle killed by li bentne on 
the farm on which they are assured are paid for without 
extra rate. We may observe that this branch of the 
business of the Company has been extended largely in the 
colonies and foreign countries. 

We pass on now to consider the Life Department of this 
Company’s operations. ‘The participating policy-holders 
are entitled to receive four-fifths of the profits according 
to a quinquennial valuation. ‘The last division of profits 
was made at the end of the year 1878, when the rever- 
sionary bonus amounted to the satisfactory sum of #1 159. 
per cent.. per annum on the sums assured. The next 
division will be made at the end of the year 1883, and 
any policies which may be effected in the interim will be 
entitled to a bonus proportioned according to the number 
of years which they may happen to have been in exist- 
ence at the time when the division is made. ‘The bonus 
may be applied either in increase of the sum assured (a 
plan which is adopted in the event of the assured con- 
senting to it by his silence), or in reduction of future pre- 
miums, or by a payment of a sum of ready money 
calculated according to the immediate surrender value of 
the bonus. ‘The ordinary life‘assurance business appears 
to comprehend nearly every variety that has yet been 
recognised in the operations of Insurance Companies. 
Attention may, however, be directed to what are called 
‘complete policies,” by which the assured is enabled to 
secure a certain sum at death by a single payment or a 
limited number of payments. According to this table, if 
the assured desires to discontinue his payments, he may 
do so at any time, and have his policy converted into a 
paid-up policy proportienate to what he has paid. The 
policy is thus a complete security for a certain modified 
amount at any time. Asan illustration of this, we are 
given the case of a person who has insured for £ 100, 
with a series of payments limited to five. Suppose he 
has paid three annual payments and then elects to dis- 
continue, he can have a policy the value of which is 
ascertained by working out a simple sum of rule of three, 
viz., £60. As an illustration of.insurance by a single 
payment, we may notice that a payment of 4 40 odd at 
the age of thirty will secure 4100, payable at death. 
Another variety of policy which is a little singular is that 
which effects an insurance payable only in the event of 
the assured attaining a certain age. According to this 
form of contract, a person aged twenty might secure the 
sum of £100, payable on his attaining the age of forty- 
five, by an annual premium of £2 7s. 4d. ; but it must, 
of course, be remembered that if he were one who, loved 
by the gods, died young (z.¢. before the age of forty-five), 
nothing whatever would be paid under the policy. 

The following is the Life Assurance account for the 
year ending December 31, 1879, according to the form 
prescribed by the Act of Parliament :— 

LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE FUND, 

Dr. x a2 L &  @& 
Amount of Life Assurance 

Fund at the beginning of 


the year . . ; . 2,169,970 8 oO 
Premiums after deduction of 

Re-assurance Premiums 204,826 5 11 
Interest and Dividends . 98,398 2 10 


2,473,194 16 9 








GLOBE FUND. 


L a a eee 

Amount of Life Assurance 

Fund at the beginning of 

the year . . : ‘ 

Premiums, after deduction of 
Re-assurance Premiums 
Interest and Dividends . 


380,505 II II 


24,216 7 10 
17,074 4 2 








421,796 3 11 
£2,894,991 0 8 
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LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE FUND, 


estat gi te he 


Cr. 

Claims under Life Policies, in- 
cluding those admitted but 
not paid (after deducting 


sums re-assured). . oss ee 
Surrenders . . ° . 17,854 17 I! 
Cash Bonuses ° . ‘ 1,338 If oO 
Commission . : ° ° 8,774 9 6 
Expenses of Management 10,846 4 9 


Other payments, viz. :— i 
Medical Fees. £862 19 2 2 
Stamps . » 408 12 6 





1,271 11 8 
Transfer to Annuity Account 

Consideration for Immediate 

Annuities hitherto deferred . $32 14 3 
Amount of Funds at the end 

of the year, as in Balance 


ao. oS tse eee ee 
nil 2,473,194 16 9 





GLoBz FUND. 
Co Bere hice th 
Claims under Life Policies, in- 
cluding those admitted but 
not paid (after deducting 


sums re-assured), : d 36,052 6 8 
Surrenders . . . . 989 5 Oo 
Cash Bonuses . ‘ » 5.488 2 0 
Commission . ’ ; . 80r 3 0 
Expenses of Managemen . 1,210 16 5 


Amount of Funds at the end 
of the year, as in Balance 
Sheet ° ° é - 377,254 10 10 





21,796 3 11 
£2,894,991 0 8 





Here the amount of the Life Insurance Fund is con- 
siderably more-than ten times as much as the amount 
of the net premiums. The expenses of management, 
including commission, amount to some g per cent. Both 
of these sets of figures, more especially the first, are of a 
satisfactory character. As the limits of our space have 
been already reached, we do not propose to set out 
in extenso the balance sheet of this Company. We 
should certainly like a little more definite information 
with regard to “‘ Mortgages of Property out of the United 
Kingdom,” and the amount of investments in railway 
stock is somewhat large. ‘The assets, however, appear to 
be ample, and to bear a very satisfactory proportion to 
the liabilities of the Company. 


THE COLLIERY EXPLOSION AT RISCA. 


The inquiry which has just terminated as to the cause 
of this explosion, by which 120 men have lost their lives, 
has not thrown much light on the fatal occurrence. 
According to the verdict of the jury, the men were killed 
by an explosion at the Risca Colliery, the cause of which 
there is no evidence to prove. ‘The scientific witnesses 
concurred in the opinion that the arrangements made by 
the management were as complete as possible. The 
reports of the firemen and the inspecting workmen were 
satisfactory as to the ventilation of the pit previous to 
the accident, and no depression of the barometer had 
been recorded. Everything seemed to be in a safe con- 
dition on the evening of July 15, when the night-shift 
of workmen descended the mine at half-past ten. But 
at half-past one in the morning the explosion took place, 
and every living man in the pit was killed on the 
spot. In order to explain the occurrence, several 
theories were offered. Mr. Dickinson, Government 
inspector, suggested the possibility of a stoppage having 
occurred in the ventilating machinery. The other 
inspectors present and the manager of the mine 
held that the ventilation had not failed, but that a sudden 
outburst of gas had taken place, and some one suggested 
that the lightning—for on the evening of the explosion 
there had been a storm—might possibly have descended 
the pit, entered the workings, and set fire to the gas. 
One knowing collier, Brittain by name, did not go so far 
in search of a theory to explain the accumulation of gas 
in the workings, he simply thought it was caused by some 


doors being left open on the main deep heading, in the 
direction of the place where the explosion, in all pro. 
bability, happened. Amid all these conflicting con. 
jectures, the fact remains that one hundred and twenty 
men have been killed by an explosion in a reputedly 
carefully managed coal pit, and that the cause of the 
catastrophe has not been discovered, despite a searching 
inquiry held by a coroner, assisted by a barrister sent 
down by Government and four visiting inspectors. 

There is but one satisfactory point in the evidence 
given at Risca, namely, that the men are absolved from 
blame. The certificated manager stated that he had no 
reason to complain of non-compliance with rules on the 
part of the men, and although a broken lamp was pro- 
duced at the inquiry, it was stated that a workman could 
not get a light through the place where the hole was in 
the lamp. If the legislation of the last thirty years has 
resulted in making the miners more cautious it has done 
a considerable amount of good, although, as a matter of 
fact, they have been credited with a great deal more 
recklessness and a good deal less common sense than 
was consistent with the fact. The inquiry has further 
brought to light the anomalous state of our mining law 
as regards the responsible managers of collieries. Ac- 
cording to the Act of Parliament, every colliery has to be 
under the “control and daily supervision” of a qualified 
manager—that is, one “registered as the holder of a 
certificate under the Act.” This is the person responsible 
for the management of the mine in the eye of the law. 
But it appears that at Risca, according to the evidence 
given at the inquest, there are powers above this func- 
tionary, for Mr. Llewellyn stated that he was not the 
certificated manager, but the agent, and that he con- 
sidered himself responsible for the management under- 
ground. Then Mr. Dickinson, the Government Inspector, 
explained that the agent’s duties were not defined in the 
Act of Parliament, and that he was considered superior 
to the certificated manager. Now, the Act intended to 
place the responsibility of the management on the 
shoulders of the person who had the charge of the mine, 
but this is not carried out in practice. When the Act 
became law in 1872, it was found very difficult to obtain 
competent engineers who would submit to the restriction 
of “daily supervision,” as prescribed by clause 26 of the — 
Act of Parliament, and after a good deal of discussion 
and numerous interviews with the Home Secretary, the 
practice of giving certificates to the underviewers was 
adopted. ‘These men, though responsible legally for the 
management of the mine, are not, as a rule, the persons 
entrusted with authority by the owners. This part of the 
Act of Parliament ought to be revised, and some system 
adopted to put the saddle on the right horse. Among 
numerous propositions on the point, the most feasible 
appears that which suggests the creation of two distinct 
classes of certificates—one for the resident overman, and 
the other for the mining engineer, so that the person who 
has the real authority becomes responsible in the eye of 
the law for offences against the Act of Parliament, or 
fatalities. 








THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 
a a 
“THE MIGHTY DOLLAR” AT THE GAIETY. 


The announcement by Mr. Hollingshead that he had 
engaged Mr. and Mrs. Florence to appear in “The Mighty 
Dollar” was received by playgoers with favourable anticipa- 
tions, which were assuredly realised on Monday night. 
Originally known in America as the “Irish Boy” and 
“Yankee Gal,” in which characters these artists appeared 
with great acceptance in this country some four-and-twenty 
years ago, they have now become two of the most popular 
performers in the States. Mr. Florence is an actor of extra- 
ordinary versatility, as is proved by his successful embodi- 
ment of characters requiring such opposite gifts as “ Bob 
Brierly,” “Captain Ruttle,” and “ Bardwell Slote.” He has 
won his position in the States by hard work, aided by native 
talent of a very rare kind, and the reception accorded to h 
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on Monday last at the Gaiety proves that London has once 
more endorsed the verdict of American playgoers. 


“The Mighty Dollar,” written by Mr. E. B. Woolf, is a 
picture of life and manners at Washington—a satire upon 
the behaviour of the Western Congressmen who make a 
trade of politics, and are willing to aid in passing bills of 
any kind so long as they are paid for it. The Honourable 
Bardwell Slote, the hero of the piece, has been accepted as 
a true type of character in America, and it certainly shows 
the pleasing results of democratic institutions. Mr. Woolf 
does not shine as a dramatist. The play is clumsily con- 
structed, though the dialogue is amusing; and such little 
plot as it possesses is not particularly interesting. But it 
serves its purpose—that of presenting to us the Honourable 
Bardwell Slote, and certainly that character is drawn with a 
firm hand and many clever touches. Mr. Slote is a gentle- 
man who views his duties to his constituents and his country 
as entirely subordinate to the duty he owes to himself—to 
live well at their expense. He reverences Uncle Sam—par- 
ticularly his pockets, like the “ Pious Editor ”—and his views 
are those of another character in the “ Biglow Papers,” who 
tell us that 


Every fool knows thet a man represents 

Not the fellers thet sent him, but them on the fence, 
Impartially ready to jump either side, 

An’ make the fust use of a turn o’ the tide. 

The waiters on Providunce here in the city, 

Who compose what they call a State Centerl Committy ; 
Constitoounts air hendy to help a man in, 

But arterwards don’t weigh the heft of a pin, 


As played by Mr. Florence, the man stands before us in 
the most lifelike fashion. If the highest kind of acting be 
that in which the histrion loses his own identity, and be- 
comes for the time, as it were, the very man he represents 
(and surely that should be the aim of all actors), then Mr. 
Florence’s Bardwell Slote must be pronounced one of the 
most admirable and remarkable impersonations of the day. 
In appearance, in manner, and one might almost say in 
character, he is as completely changed as if he were some 
other person ; his individuality is completely lost. He is as 
much Bardwell Slote as Mr. Jefferson is Rip Van Winkle 
or Mr. Sothern Lord Dundreary. The impersonation is 
finished to the minutest detail, is full of humorous touches, 
and never in the least exaggerated. Indeed, a more con- 
sistent and artistic piece of acting is rarely seen upon the 
stage, and Mr. Florence’s Bardwell Slote stands out in one’s 
memory with a distinctness and vividness very rare in con- 
nection with the efforts of any actor. Mrs. Florence plays 
a Mrs. General Gilflory, a character which is said to be due 
to the observation of the lady herself. It is that of a vulgar 
and pushing American woman, the widow of a shoddy 
millionaire, who dresses magnificently, and interlards her 
conversation with the most extraordinary scraps of French, 
because, as she is careful to explain, she has “lived so long 
abroad.” Mrs, Florence makes the most of this strongly- 
marked character, and plays it with infinite verve and 
abundant humour. The scenes between the lady and Mr. 
Slote, when she airs her French, and when he, who can get 
no further than “oui ”—a word of which he is very proud— 
implores her to “clinch on to the mother tongue,” are very 
amusing. 


The other characters in the play were respectably sus- 
tained. Miss Myra Holme showed that she is improving in 
her art, and played with some quiet power, but she should 
not be afraid of “letting herself go,” as the phrase runs, 
and then she would produce more impression on her 
audience. Miss Gilchrist deserves praise for a bright per- 
formance of a girl, “ Libby dear,” a niece of Mrs. Gilflory’s. 
Mr. F. W. Wyndham has a pleasant presence in his favour, 
but he has much to learn yet, and is terribly stiff sometimes 
in places where he should be easy and natural. He must 
persevere, however, and will doubtless one day become a 
rising jeune premier. The scenery was highly effective, the 
views of Washington with its Capitol by night and in the 
day-time being much applauded. “The Mighty Dollar” 
was received with every demonstration of approval by a 


crowded house, and Mr. and Mrs. Florence were constantly 
called before the curtain to be warmly cheered and pelted 
with bouquets. “The Mighty Dollar” is certainly well 
worth seeing, if only for the very remarkable acting of Mr. 
Florence, while it is interesting also as a picture of the 
American politician of to-day. It seems likely that Mr. 
Hollingshead will end his American season more fortunately 
than he commenced it. H, SAVILE CLARKE. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


tren 


PHONETIC SPELLING. 


SIR,—Many of your readers are doubtless familiar with 
the story, so pleasantly told by the “ Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table,” of the man whose head had been so skilfully 
severed from his body that he was quite unaware of the 
fact, and became conscious of it only after the application of 
a snuff-box to his nose, provoking a violent sneeze, caused 
the head to roll into the box of sawdust prepared for its 
reception. Dr. MacCormac is a skilful operator, and he 
has performed an equally wonderful feat. Not content with 
taking the ground from beneath the advocates of phonetic 
spelling, he has also left them “not a leg to stand on,” even 
if the ground were still there. The reformers, on the con- 
trary, feel the ground solid and firm beneath them, and 
mean to continue to keep up a vigorous kicking. I seek in 
vain, however, in Dr. MacCormac’s letters, for any grains of 
the snuff at all likely to alter their views, or bring them to 
any truer sense of their position. 

I am sorry that the Doctor has announced his intention 
to have done with the subject. His avowed zeal for popular 
education, if he had only not been satisfied with the merest 
outside view of phonetic spelling, leads one to hope that he 
might yet be brought to the front of the spelling reformers. 


He says that no Indo-European tongue is pronounced as. 


it is written, and his proof of this assertion is that a man 
who knows one language cannot at sight pronounce the 
words of another of which he knows nothing. I, on the 
contrary, affirm that the Spanish, Italian, and German lan- 
guages (to name no others) are each spelt in such a self- 
consistent way that an intelligent person, knowing nothing 
of them beforehand, can be taught in an hour to pronounce 
any words he sees printed in either of those tongues in such 
a way as to be understood by a native. English spelling, on 
the contrary, is so wanting in self-consistency, is so lawless, 
that no Englishman, however highly educated, can be sure 
how to pronounce a word he sees written for the first time, 
or how to spell a word which he hears pronounced and has 
never seen written. It is an under-estimate to say that if 
English spelling could be made as regular as the Italian, a 
thousand hours would, on an average, be saved in the most 
precious seed-time of the life of every English-speaking 
child, 

The gain in respect of correctness of pronunciation, if 
systematised phonetic spelling became customary, would 
moreover be immense. Dr. MacCormac evidently believes 
that there is such a thing as correct pronunciation, for he 
says he would have children energetically taught to “ pro- 
nounce correctly, declaim correctly, read correctly, and write 
correctly.” Yet when an attempt is made to indicate the 
correct pronunciation of English by means of the consistent 
use, in their most ordinary senses, of the letters of the 
English alphabet, the result is necessarily a “ jargon.” 

Faithfully yours, 

34a Pembroke Square, J. B. RUNDELL. 

Kensington, W. 


[This correspondence must now close.—ED, EXAMINER.] 








WHITE AND SounD TEETH are indispensable to personal 
attraction, and to health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
Rowlands’ Odonto or Pearl Dentifrice, compound of Oriental ingredients, is of 
inestimable value in preserving and beautifying the teeth, strengthening the 
gums, and in giving a pleasing fragrance to the breath. It eradicates tartar 
from the teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and preserves 
the enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness. Sold by Chemists and 
perfumers. Ask for “‘ Rowlands’ Odonto.” ‘ 
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CAMPAIGNING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Guadana to Isandhiwana: A Sketch of the Zulu and Kafr Wars. 
By Captain H. H. Parr. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

This modest volume is from the pen of an officer upon 
the personal staff of Sir Bartle Frere. Captain Parr has 
been serving as military secretary to the High Commis- 
sioner at the Cape during all the recent troubles, and, as 
might have been expected, he is altogether upon the side 
of his chief. It is only natural after all, for apart from the 
loyalty which he is bound to exhibit towards Sir Bartle 
Frere, as a younger man he was likely to be biassed also 
and impressed by the views of his senior and superior 
both in position and experience. How fully Captain 
Parr believes in Sir Bartle may be gathered from a sen- 
tence in one of the earliest pages of the book, when we 
are first introduced to the great issues pending, and 
reference is made to the increasing disquietude of the 
colony. “At this juncture,” says our author, “ luckily 
for the colony, it had as the Queen’s representative a 
man who was no stranger to perilous times, who twenty 
years before, in another dependency of the Empire, had 
been face to face with dangers a hundredfold greater 
than those which now menaced the colony of the Cape 
of Good Hope.” After this we must be prepared to find 
Captain Parr justifying Sir Bartle Frere’s action and 
endorsing his policy from first to last. He does all this, 
it must be confessed, fairly well, entering, however, into 
no elaborate argument, but. leaving events as_ they 
occurred to tell their own story. The narrative runs on 
smoothly and with a simplicity which probably is not so 
artless as it seems. Points which tell in support of the 
High Commissioner’s policy are brought out into the 
strongest light, while others less favourable are glozed 
over or ignored. We hear much of the treachery and 
disloyalty of Galekas and Gaikas—of their hostility to 
our Government and their determination to rebel, but 
little or nothing is said of those native grievances which, 
according to people of an opposite way of thinking, 
tended to precipitate the last Kaffir War. Naturally, 
also, Captain Parr does not depreciate the “ Zulu menace.” 
His account of Cetewayo’s intrigues, of his far-reaching 
diplomacy, and astute scheme to be the centre of a 
general movement against the white man, is singularly 
graphic and well told. Whether we accept it or not as 
exactly accurate must depend somewhat upon further 
evidence, but on the face of it it bears the impress of 
truth. Captain Parr is convinced that it was Cetewayo who 
prompted Sandilli and Kreli to rise against us, and is as 
certain that their resistance was prolonged in the hopes 
of receiving aid in their extremity from the Zulu king. 
He tells us also that Zulu emissaries were continually 
moving to and fro, and under a peaceful demeanour were 
sowing the seeds of discord among native tribes. “‘ Wher- 
ever magistrates reported uneasiness or discontent among 
the natives, wherever a native rising took place, there was 
Cetewayo’s influence at work.” The attitude of the tribes 
throughout Africa, he goes on to say, was one of sullen 
expectancy. ‘The Galekas admitted they were beaten, but 
they dared us to try conclusions with the Zulus. “ Be at 
them, and we shall be quiet enough.” ‘This spirit culmi- 
nated in the failure of our expedition against Sekukuni, 
and it was openly proclaimed that our strength was not 
what we pretended. “Ifthe bull calf (Sekukuni) has to 
be left alone, what will happen when the elephant 
(Cetewayo) attacks the white man?” Thatthe Zulu king 
was really determined to attack us, Captain Parr seems 
to have no manner of doubt. The Dutch Boers who 
knew the Zulu told us there was no doubt he meant to 
fight. His whole attitude for the year previous plainly 
indicated it. His refusal to accept the decision relative 
to the disputed Transvaal lands ; his independent, not 
to say insolent demeanour to our representatives ; his 
relapse into bloodthirstiness and his resolution to govern 
according to his own lights and the old ways ; above all 
his support of Sirayo’s sons in, their violation of British 
territory—all these were so many clearly marked signs of 


his hostile intentions. But was he prepared to assume 
the offensive and invade Natal? Captain Parr thinks 
that he would certainly have done so later in the year, 
when he had gathered in his harvest and the Tugela had 
so far sunk in its bed as to be easily crossed by his 
hordes. Captain Parr of course thinks what Sir Bartle 
Frere thought—our,only chance was to forestall Cetewayo. 
Delay was in his favour, an immediate advance in ours, 
Hence the hasty despatch of an ultimatum so humiliating 
that the Zulu monarch could never have accepted it, 
followed by the crossing of the Tugela and the com- 
mencement of the now too memorable Zulu War. 

With the military operations of the war Captain Parr 
does not deal, beyond those of the first advance. He 
apparentiy accompanied Colonel Glyn’s column, although 
he does not tell us in what capacity, and he was one of 
those who occupied the camp at Isandhlwana the night 
before it was attacked. We have a very clear picture 
brought before us of the departure of Lord Chelmsford 
with the bulk of his forces on the next morning. “ How 
every little detail seems to stand out in relief!” sa 
Captain Parr. The hurried and careless farewell to his 
tent comrades ; the remark of his servant who was to have 
returned to Natal—‘“ I shall be here, sir, when you come 
back ;” the half-laughing condolences with the men of 
the first battalion of the 24th who were to remain behind 
and see none of the fighting, “many trifles fixed in the 
mind serve to make stronger the contrast between the 
departure and the return to that ill-fated camp.” But the 
most interesting part of the whole book is the detailed 
account of the Isandhlwana fight which Captain Parr gives 
us, seemingly from good information, not the least valuable 
being supplied by Zulus who had taken part in the affair. 
That the Zulu army under Umngamana twenty thousand 
strong had been for two days in close proximity to the 
camp is quite clear, and is another proof, if such were 
needed, of the incapacity of Lord Chelmsford’s intelli- 
gence department. ‘This army was composed of the 
flower of Cetewayo’s forces, and contained several of his 
finest regiments. It had been resolved to attack our 
column but not for another day, when as part of the army 
in changing position was observed by our scouts,’ # 
skirmish began which soon drew the enemy on and 
developed into a fight. Lord Chelmsford had started at 
44.M. The first Zulus were seen near the camp by six, 
and by eight the enemy was reported on the lett front in 
considerable strength. By half-past nine Colonel Durnford 
arrived in camp, and, so the Captain states, authoritatively 
assumed the chief command, moving at once to the 
front in person to reconnoitre. At half-past ten the 
24th were in column in the camp, but no steps had been 
taken to prepare the real defence. It was at this time. 
that Captain Shepstone, who had been engaging the 
enemy on the left front, discovered that he had to do with 
the right horn of a Zulu army, and rode back with the 
important news. Even then it was not too late to 
retrieve the day by going into laager, which could have 
been readily executed, as the waggons were already 
inspanned. But unfortunately those responsible chose 
to diffuse rather than concentrate their small force. 
Companies were sent out from camp to back up the 
advanced parties, and were soon fully engaged with the 
Zulu centre and left. All this time no notice had been 
taken of the flank march of the Zulu right horn, but 
just when the front attack had. seemed to slacken and 
our men were holding their own well, it became evident 
that the enemy had turned our position and were in 
overwhelming strength upon our rear. After that the 
day was practically lost, and it is needless to recapitulate 
here our author’s account of the desperate hand-to-hand 
fight which ensued, or to repeat the well-known story of 
our humiliating defeat and massacre. But there will be 
a proud satisfaction in reading the Zulu testimony to the 
heroism of our countrymen, which Captain Parr has 
collected, and which we think has now been published 
for the first time. “The red soldiers all fought till they 
died. They were hard to kill ; not one tried to escape.” 
The only sailor in camp was seen with his back against 
a waggon-wheel keeping the Zulus at bay with a cutlass, 
but was at last stabbed in the back through the spokes of 
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the wheel. The.last company of the 24th formed square 
on the ground on which it meant.to die. The Zulus 
attacked it again and again, but were always driven back 
with tremendous loss. At last they flung assegais in 
showers upon the square, and rushed in to finish the 
one-sided fight. “ Ah! those red soldiers at Isandhlwana,” 
many Zulus have said. ‘“ How few they were and how 
they fought! They. fel] like stones, each man in his 
lace.” 

7 Another tale of heroism, that of Rorke’s Drift, less 
well known than that of Isandhlwana, is also described by 
Captain Parr picturesquely and at some length. It is 
quite clear that in both affairs the enemy suffered terribly. 
The king’s elation was sorely diminished by the sight of 
the skeleton regiments which returned to the royal kraal. 
He was not prepared for the terrible gaps in his regi- 
ments. As the men began to file into the enclosure he 
saw there had been very different fighting to that he had 
known in the Amaswazi and Amatonga country. The 
Inlwana was the last regiment, and it filed in and saluted. 
“Why don’t the rest come in?”’ cried the king im- 
patiently. But the rest of the brave Inlwana could not 
hear him, for they were lying outside the mealie-bags and 
biscuit-boxes of Rorke’s Drift! The consciousness that 
the task of “ eating up the white man” was not so easy 
was now borne in upon Cetewayo. He realised how 
great losses even victory had entailed ; that his impis 
had accomplished nothing against Wood at Kambula or 
Pearson at Ekowe; that almost instantaneously after 
Isandhlwana fresh red troops (these were detachments 
from the old colony) had come up out of the sea. Hence, 
according to Captain Parr, he hesitated to adopt the 
offensive, and lost his opportunity of invading Natal. 
Of the condition of that colony at that trying time 
Captain Parr drawsastriking picture. The country deserted, 
the towns forlorn, the people gone into laager where they 
could, anxious and careworn faces common in the 
streets, every other woman was in mourning, and panic 
and excitement was general everywhere. But he pays a 
high tribute to the spirit and pluck of the colony. Natal 
was ready to face the situation, and did so with a deter- 
mination worthy of all praise. With these remarks 
Captain Parr closes his pages, as his narrative does not 
deal with later events or the preparations and movements 
of the second campaign. But so far as it goes, and 
making every allowance for the frank partisanship which 
occasionally overpowers his judgment, this sketch of the 
Kaffir and Zulu Wars can be confidently recommended to 
the public as an interesting record of events well put 
together and graphically told. 


GREAT ARTISTS. 


Sir Foshua Reynolds. By F. S. Pulling, M.A. Oxford, London: 
Sampson Low and Co. 

Sir Edwin Landseer. By Frederick G. Stephens. 
Sampson Low and Co. 


Mr. Pulling has given, in an abridged form, memoirs of 
the life of Sir Joshua Reynolds, being a continuation of 
the ‘Illustrated Biographies of the Great Artists.” So 
much has already been written, that to give anything fresh 
would amount to an impossibility. Edward Malone’s 
account is an exhaustive history, and may be considered 
the most reliable, while ‘‘The Life and ‘Times of 
Sir Joshua” commenced by Charles Leslie, R.A., and 
concluded by Tom Taylor, is equally valuable, taking 
rank as one of the best accounts we possess. Various 
opinions have been freely given as to the general dis- 
position and character of Reynolds. Many, as in the case 
of Mr. Pulling, declare “the more his character is 
studied, the more its beauty is revealed as being faultless ;” 
others, again, do not hold such optimist views, for it is 
proved beyond denial that he was exceedingly jealous, 
somewhat vain, and feared anything like rivalry. From his 
boyhood till his death Reynolds’s life was one continued 
success ; everything he tried for he succeeded in 
obtaining ; notably we may mention his being assigned to 
Hudson as his pupil for four years, although we find he 
left at the end of two, and returned to Devonshire, where 


London: 


he was fortunate enough to’ make the acquaintance of 
Gandy, whose father was a pupil of Vandyck, and from 
him learnt the secret of colouring, which he never forgot. 
Again, through Lord Edgcumbe, whom he knew, he 
was introduced to Admiral Keppel, and through him was 
enabled to visit Italy, where he had the opportunity of 
studying the great works of Raphael ; but, with a certain. 
amount of vanity, he formed Somewhat hurriedly his own 
opinion as to the merits of this great painter, and 
declared that either Raphael was an over-rated man, 
or that he himself was ignorant of the first prin- 
ciples of his art. A few days’ further study, however,. 
settled the question and convinced him that he 
had much to learn, and that all the undigested 
notions he brought from England were to be totally 
done away with and eradicated from his mind. True ideas. 
of art sprung up, and his pictures became better. With 
regard to Sir Joshua’s character receiving such eulogium 
from Mr. Pulling, it should be borne in mind that every- 
thing with him had been couleur de rose; it was morally 
impossible for it to be otherwise. 
brother artists, knew not what rea] privation was : he was 
well cared for, and his acquaintances were selected from 
the best men of his time. Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith, 
Boswell, Sheridan, and many others were his intimate 
friends. His patrons daily increased, and his popularity 
with his profession was undoubted. Even George IIL, 
who did not lay claim to any knowledge of painting, was 
not, as Mr. Pulling describes him, “ unwilling to pose as. 
the patron of arts, or to associate his name with the esta- 
blishment of an English school of painting,” nor would his. 
Ministers be likely to dissuade him from a course which 
might possibly lend a sort of reflected lustre to their 
names ; so in compliment to Reynolds, the king gave 
his sanction to the incorporation of the Royal Academy. 
In 1768 it came into being ; and by general acclama- 
tion it was decided that Reynolds should be its first 
President.’ Here, again, Mr. Pulling touches ona very sore 
point as regards Reynolds, viz., the omission of such 


names as Gairisborough and Romney from the directorate, 


names that would have done honour to such an institu- 
tion ; and the question might fairly have been asked if 
jealousy and a dread of rivalry had nothing to do with 
it. The Royal Academy to this day perpetuates the 
system of ungenerous exclusion detrimental to the inte- 
rests of art ; the non-recognition of genius, while second. 
and third-class mediocrity is preferred ; and last, though 
not least, the unwise course adopted as to its elections. 
Of the good things of the world, Sir Joshua was not 
unmindful ; he instituted the annual dinner, which has 
since become so famous in the history of banquets, ad 
delivered the inaugural address, also retained to the 
present time. He was a consummate master of his art, 
favouring somewhat the Venetian school, although by 
many he is considered a close imitator of Sir Peter Lely. 
He will ever be accounted the immortaliser of beauty, 
bestowing on the fair “a. thousand years of bloom.” We 
must not omit to draw attention to the illustrations which 
will be found in the book ; they are very fairly executed, 
and form a substantial addition to a most readable and 
instructive biography. 

The story of Sir Edwin Landseer’s career has already 
passed through two editions, so that his life, so carefully 
compiled by the author, should be well known. The 
third edition which has appeared has now been revised and 
extended to his death. Although this most popular artist 
was mainly indebted for his high reputation to his animal 
painting, which was characterised by great accuracy of 
detail, yet as a landscape painter he demands our highest 
admiration, his Highland scenery conveying to the mind 
a grandeur of the wild lochs and rugged passes of 
Scotland: while his “Night and Morning,” “ Bolton 
Abbey in the Olden Time,” and a “ Highland Break- 
fast,” may well take rank as descriptive subjects of con- 
siderable merit. The first picture, however, which really 
brought him into notice, was the “ Fighting Dogs,” since 
which time he may be said to have enjoyed an tninter- 
rupted success as an artist. The very name of Landseer 
was a household word, while from Royalty he received the 
highest proofs of full appreciation of his artistic excel- 
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lence. The Queen and Prince Albert devoted a con- 
siderable portion of their time in making etchings from 
parts of “ Bolton Abbey,” as well as upwards of a dozen 
etchings from his other works. Mr. Stephens gives an 
interesting episode incidental to Edwin Landseer’s first 
study from nature. “Mr. Howell in 1849 lived near 
Edwin’s father in Avenue Road, St. John’s Wood, and 
being on very intimate terms with him, frequently walked 
out together. On one occasion, passing along the 
Finchley Road, John Landseer stayed by a stile of 
ancient look, and said to his friend, ‘These two fields 
were Edwin’s first studio. Many a time have I lifted 
him over this stile.’” By those that are aware of the 
fact, these fields have been frequently visited. They lie 
nearly opposite what is now known as the Finchley Station 
of the North London Railway. The old oak so frequently 
spoken of by him is still standing, although withered. There 
are few men who have not at some period of their life 
made a mistake, and Edwin Landseer could not plead 
exception to the rule. His want of gratitude to Haydon 
must ever remain the one dark blot on his escutcheon. 
Mr. Stephens thus gives Haydon’s own description of John 
Landseer’s sons to his charge : “In 1815 Mr. Landseer, 
the engraver, had brought his boys to me, and said, 
‘When do you let your beard grow and take pupils?’ 
I said, ‘If my instructions are useful and valuable, now.’ 
‘Will you let my boys come?’ I said, ‘Certainly.’ 
Edwin took my dissections of the lion, and I advised 
him to dissect animals; and when he began to show 
real powers, I took his portfolio of drawings to Sir 
George Beaumont’s one day at a grand dinner, and 
showed them all round to the nobility when we retired to 
coffee. When he painted his ‘dogs’ I wrote to Sir 
George and advised him to buy it; in short, I was the 
means of bringing him into early notice. These things 
may be trifles, but when I see a youth strutting about 
and denying his obligations to me, I may as well note 
them down. His genius was guided by me.” With a 
nature so delicately strung as Haydon’s, ingratitude he 
sorely felt—for, be it remembered, he never received one 
farthing for the instruction he imparted. Six years after- 
wards we find Landseer exhibiting at the British Institu- 
tion two paintings, “A Lion Disturbed at his Repast,” 
6 feet by 8 “landscape way,” and the other, “A Lion 
Enjoying his Repast,” which latter far exceeds any of his 
later works. It will be seen how the artist retained 
Haydon’s instructions by continuing his studies from 
lions. Mr. Stephens repeats a story ascribed to Charles 
Dickens : “ While a few friends were assembled at the 
house in St. John’s Wood, the door of the room was 
suddenly opened by a man-servant, who said with sang- 
Jroid, which indicated volumes as to the nature of a 


. speaker, to whom nothing seemed unreal, ‘Did you 


order a lion, sir?’ The guests looked to their host 
for an answer. It is said some were afraid that 
a living lion was loitering at the gate.” A lion had 
died at the Zoological Gardens, and the secretary had the 
beast sent to Landseer’s. It was from this model that 
the picture “Nero” was painted. “The lions in Trafalgar 
Square were the last we owe to Sir Edwin. Our readers,” 
Mr. Stephens continues, “ may remember how tardy was 
the appearance of these sculptures—how long Nelson’s 
monument remained unfinished.” After reviewing Sir 
Edwin’s subsequent works, as well as the prices they 
realised, Mr. Stephens merely refers to the honours won 
by Sir Edwin Landseer, who was knighted in 1850, and 
received the large gold medal from the authorities of the 
Paris Exhibition, being the only English artist so dis- 
tinguished. He declined the presidency of the Royal 
Academy when Eastlake died and Maclise modestly re- 
fused an honour he merited. When Eastlake was elected, 
Landseer had one vote only. The several illustrations 
sufficiently give an idea of Landseer’s works to render 
them interesting ; while Mr. Stephens’s biography bears 
evidence of a considerable knowledge of his subject, as 
well = a minute acquaintance with the inner life of the 
painter. 


CHARITABLE USES. 


The True Principles of Legislation with regard to Property given’ 
for Charitable or other Public Uses. By Courtney Stashopy: 
Kenny, L.L.M. London: Reeves and Turner. 1880, 

The question of public charities, and the property held 
in trust for them, must certainly at the present time be 
considered one of pressing interest. While an official 
inquiry is being conducted into the affairs of Oxford and 

Cambridge on the one hand, and the City Companies on 

the other, and while a thousand more or less wild 

schemes of disestablishment and confiscation are floating 
in the air, it is a great thing to have set before us, ina 
reasonably fair and impartial shape, the various argu- 
ments that have been advanced for and against the 
maintenance of charitable institutions either in their 
present or in some altered shape. Of this task Mr. 

Kenny has acquitted himself with much care, and, on 

the whole, much success. His book is a reproduction 

of the essay which obtained the Yorke Prize of the 

University of Cambridge, and is thus in itself in some 

sort a testimony to the advantages which may result, if 

they do not necessarily result, from the establishment of 
prizes by means of charitable gifts. It is only right and 
proper that an essay composed under such circumstances 
should contain conclusions favourable to the existence of 
public charities. Mr. Kenny accordingly “ believes that 
it will be found that endowed charities have done more 
good than harm,” even under the imperfect rules which 
have hitherto been applied to them, and maintains that 

“they should be protected and encouraged,” although at 

the same time it is imperative that they should be super- 

intended and controlled in a much more efficient manner 
than in the past. : 

Mr. Kenny devotes one chapter to the refutation of 

the argument urged by Turgot, and partly supported a 
Adam Smith, against all endowments of this kind: 
Having got rid of this obstacle, he then proceeds to clear 
out of the way a number of charitable gifts and founda- 
tions, which are in his opinion to be altogether con- 
demned. Such are the “injurious” charities, including 
doles, marriage portions, foundling hospitals, and purely 
gratuitous schools ; those which are “ useless,” as loans 
and apprentice-fees ; and those which are “ doubtful,” as 
almshouses, for which he would in all cases prefer to 
substitute ‘life-pensions. ‘The next subject of inquity 
is that of the restrictions which have been and sh 
be imposed upon charitable bequests and other 
gifts. Here the extensive knowledge which the author 
has of this subject enables him to illustrate with much 
force and effect the evils of the existing system. He 
shows how, under the restrictions now imposed by law, 
many most meritorious donations have been nullified, 
while, on the other hand, some very absurd and cru 
acts have been perpetrated by testators on the excuse of 
charitable motives. ‘Take, for instance, the will of the 
founder Tancred, who, leaving his five sisters a shilling 
apiece, gave the whole of his property to charitable uses, 
with the avowed object of keeping the estate consolidated 
and in connection with his name. This property 1s 
now worth £4,000 a year. This is only one example 
out of hundreds which might be quoted to prove the 
truth of Lord Hatherley’s statement that. gifts to 
charities when made in preference to gifts to relations are 
“far more often the result either of superstition or vanity 
than of benevolence,” and that “ in almost all posthumous 
gifts of this sort charity is but another name for 
vanity.” To proceed, however, with the subject of restric- 
tions, Mr. Kenny criticises with much truth and vigour 
the Act of 1736, by which various obstacles were opp 

to the benevolence of testators and donors. Many © 

these obstacles are capricious and yexatious in their 

character, and most of them can at the present time 
scarcely be justified, except on the ground that it was 
considered a good thing to hamper the intending donor 
by various difficulties, which might cause him to recon- 
sider his intention or frustrate it when made without 
much care and trouble. Another point which the writer 
attacks is the distinction now made between land and 
personal property. He is, indeed, of opinion that all 
land held by charitable institutions should by degrees be 
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brought by compulsion into the market and replaced by 
personal property invested in some specially safe manner. 
Thus far he approves of the opposition which most 
legislatures have manifested towards the “dead hand” 
when outstretched over real property. But he would at 
the same time allow a man to leave land as well as money 
to charitable purposes, subject as it would then be, by the 
personal operation of the new law, to be shortly con- 
verted into the other species of property. Of the other 
existing restrictions, one which is severely blamed by 
Mr. Kenny is the provision avoiding gifts made less than 
a certain time before the death of the donor. To 
illustrate his argument on this head, one example will 
suffice. It is that of a man who throughout his life 
has intended to make a certain gift to a certain 
charity. In every will that he has made he has 
inserted the same gift, but the last of such wills happens 
to have been made only a few days or weeks before his 
death. It is absurd to regard this intended donation as 
a “death-bed gift,” extorted by superstitious fears or 
clerical influence ; and yet the law annuls it for no other 
reason than this. In a word, however, “ England is not, 
and for centuries has ceased to be in such a state as to 
make these restrictions necessary or even beneficial. For 
sixty-six years, not a single case has occurred in which 
any clergyman has been even suspected of abusing his 
influence by extorting from an invalid a devise of land 
for the benefit of his Church.” 

For all these irregular and ill-considered restrictions, 
it is not difficult to suggest others which would serve 
more useful purposes while leaving greater liberty to 
benevolent persons. But, after all, the true aim of the 
modern legislator should be not so much to hamper the 
donor as to provide for the due administration of his 
gift when made. Supervision and revision are the two 
processes by which the object can be effected, and toa 
consideration of these the remainder of the book is 
chiefly devoted. Under the existing system, revision 
can only be effected with great difficulty and at an 
inordinate expense, even when the trustees or other 
administrators are willing, and when they are unwilling it 
is often quite impossible to effect any reform at all. The 
principle which Mr. Kenny advocates is that of a term 
of inviolability, during which the wishes of the founder 
and the terms of his bequest or donation shall be scrupu- 
lously adhered to. After this the endowment would 
lapse into the condition of a property over which some 
public body—perhaps resembling the Asséstance Publique 
in France—would have revising power so as to construct 
the principle of obsolescence, and the various changes 
which have in the meanwhile occurred, either in the nature 
of the property devised, or of the persons or corporations 
for whose benefit it was designed, or in the purposes 
which were originally in view. 

It must be added that Mr. Kenny has illustrated all 
his theories with most apposite and well-chosen 
examples, culled from a great mass of Blue-books ex- 
tending over the last sixty years. The whole theory of 
charities is, as the writer says, in one of his early 
chapters, still enveloped in much darkness. But the 
book in question does more than has ever yet been done 
to clear away the darkness, and present in a clearer view 
both the defects and faults of the present system, and 
the suggestions which, with more or less wisdom, have 
been urged by a host of reformers beginning with Turgot, 
and now more numerous than ever. 


A COSMOPOLITAN TRAVELLER. 


Vom Kremi zur Alhambra. Culturstudien von Max Nordan. 
Zwei Bande. Leipzig: Schlicke. 1880. 

The romantic instinct which in olden days seized 
upon whole peoples, unaccountably causing them to 
wander restlessly for centuries, often reawakens nowadays 
in numberless individuals at a certain age. When does 
youth not feel the keenest desire to travel into the 
unknown distance? Nordan was in the happy position 
to be able to gratify this mysterious impetus to his heart’s 
content. For seven long years he roamed over the 
greater part of Europe, from the saga-haunted north to 
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the romantic south, from the half-barbaric east to the 
highly civilised west. He made the longest halt at Paris, 
where he stayed some years, writing his ‘‘ Pictures from 
the True Land of the Milliards ” (2 vols., Leipzig 1878, 
Duncker and Humblot), which embodied the chief 
results of his zealous investigation of the Babylon of the 
Seine, and which attracted deserved attention. They 
testified the existence of a new, intellectual, cultured, 
cosmopolitan, and impartial observer of men and 
manners. The book before us to-day is a further attempt 
to show some of the nations whom Nordan learnt to 
know in his wanderings, in the light in which he came to 
see them after having acquired an acquaintance with 
their intimate life. He furnishes us with sketches from 
Russia, Scandinavia, Iceland, Belgium, England, France, 
and Spain. He has done wisely to omit Italy from his 
list, though he was there, too, several times, for this 
beautiful land has been written about more than enough. 
Thus his book is a Syracusan banquet at which nothing 
confuses us save the profusion and wealth of that which 
is proffered. The author has full command of his mani- 
fold and variegated themes. He does not merely skim 
the surface of things, nor content himself with the exterior 
aspect. It is remarkable that he was not overwhelmed 
by the mass of what he beheld, and that he never appears 
blasé. ‘Thus he reacts upon his readers with the full 
charm of novelty, freshness, and freedom from constraint. 
Such men are truly adapted for travelling, which is a 
more difficult art than many would believe. Added to 
this, Nordan is apparently a highly cultured man of the 
world, who understands the art of instructing us play- 
fully. At times the wish may be awakened in the reader 
that he would dwell longer on some points that he treats 
briefly ; but in such cases the precision of outline, the 
freshness of colouring, compensates for what may be 
lacking. 

We must perforce acknowledge that we know from 
personai observation only about half of the countries 
treated of in this book; we are therefore not in the 
position to judge of the justice of all Nordan’s pictures. 
Yet if we may judge, as undoubtedly we may, from the 
excellence of those parts which we do know, the quality 
of those which we do not, we must define these essays as 
highly attractive, exact, instructive, and authentic. Of 
the English pictures, “London” and “A Superior 
Boarding-house,” are the most excellent and striking. 
The study, “London,” should properly be called “A 
London Street View.” It is a very masterly, vivid, 
mosaic picture of London street life, than which we 
can hardly imagine one better or more attractive. A 
true cabinet picture of clever character-drawing is 
the amusing account of a “superior” boarding-house, 
in which Nordan lived two months, and, though pay- 
ing £3 10s. a week, was only lodged in the upper 
story, and suffered from hunger. The _landladies 
and inmates of the “select” London boarding-houses 
furnish as a rule much matter for individual studies, 
and Nordan had good luck in this respect, for in his 
boarding-house was quite a sample stock of interesting 
and doubtful types. ‘There was a German Professor of 
History, studying at the British Museum; a country 
clergyman; a Polish Count, the pride and ornament of the 
house, a decorative piece over which as much fuss was 
made as about a family crest and the photograph of a lord, 
said to be related to the landlady ; a lady, whose husband 
had divorced her, though she averred that the divorce 
had been accorded at her complaint ; a half-pay Indian 
Colonel, who possessed such a perfect “ Punjab head,” 
that, when Nordan once asked him whether he had also 
been in Calcutta, answered, “Calcutta? Calcutta? let me 
see, Calcutta?” and, repeating the name several times to 
himself, visibly exerted his memory. ‘Then suddenly he 
exclaimed, “‘ Calcutta, did you say? My God! I lived 
there eighteen years.” Two original widows complete 
this rich collection of oddities, which are excellently 
depicted by the author. Nordan left the boarding-house 
because he did not get enough to eat there, having lost 
8 lbs. in weight during two months, although he daily ate 
a large beefsteak in the City. 

The chapters, “ The Upper Ten Thousand ” and “ The 
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Democracy in England,” give evidence of keen psycho- 
logical observation on the part of their author. All will 
not share his opinion of the necessity of the English 
method of keeping the Day of Rest. He describes it in his 
sketch “ English Piety in Sabbath-keeping” as “a social 
necessity, an incomparable benefit for nine-tenths of the 
nation.” He says, as it is, there is too much work done 
in England, and that the masters “would not willingly 
give their men an hour’s rest if religious custom did not 
tyrannically force them to do so.” Supposing this to 
be true, might it not be better for people to work on 
Sunday instead of getting drunk? But in order to keep 
them from drink it is not needful to make them work. If 
museums and concert-rooms were open to those wanting 
pastime, instruction, and entertainment, then they could 
rest better from their week’s work than in the public- 
house. Nordan appears to us to be quite in error, when 
he thinks that the fall in prices due to over-production 
“does not result in a reduction of the profits of the 
manufacturers and merchants.” ‘The sketches, “ At 
Shakespeare’s Cradle” (a visit to Stratford-upon-Avon), 
“The Seaside,” ‘Midnight Preachers,” “The Derby,” 
and “The Season” (revealing a Thackeray-like gift for 
social satire), are all masterly. Lack of space forces us 
to desist from following the author further in his wander- 
ings. We must therefore leave unnoticed his account 
of the rise and circulation of the best Spanish newspapers ; 
his clever remarks on Frenchmen of the North and 
South ; his account of the 1,000 years’ anniversary in 
Iceland, which he attended as representative of the 
Hungarian press ; his opinions on socialism in France ; 
his reflections on the Wiertz Museum of Brussels ; his 
descriptions of Russian and Scandinavian life; his 
account of Lyons and Marseilles, the Alhambra and 
Andalusia, and so forth. It would be wrong, too, to 
select from a book which demands to be, and should 
be, read ; for of it is true what Gellert once said of a 
book that interested him: “I underlined the passages 
that pleased me, and behold, when I had done, it proved 
that the whole book was underlined!” Among the 
many merits of Nordan’s book, the greatest is this, that 
throughout the whole runs a thread of the noblest cosmo- 
politanism, which enables the author to see the light and 
dark sides of every nation with the same impartial eye. 


LOVE AND LIFE. 


Love and Life; An Old Story in Fighteenth Century Costume. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. Macmillan and Co, 

For more years than we care to remember, and more 
perhaps than she herself would care to be reminded 
of, the author of the “ Heir of Redclyffe” has been a 
most prolific contributor to a branch of literature with 
which her name will doubtless long be associated. Of no 
extreme views, and credited with an unbounded venera- 
tion for Church and State, together with an unmistakable 
bias in favour of all that is orthodox, honest, and pure, 
she took the hearts of mothers of well-regulated families 
by storm, and her “ Daisy Chain” became forthwith a 
household word. Now all this came to pass long before 
the era of sensational novels and “ Society ” journals, and 
thus it may be said that with the exception of the broad 
wholesome fictions of Dickens, Thackeray, and a few 
others, Miss Yonge had scarcely a rival in the field. But 
when it became the fashion for authors, male and female, 
to sail as near the wind as possible, and dazzle the eyes 
of their readers with highly-coloured pictures of the least 
lovely phases of poor human nature, a division arose, 
and those who preferred excitement, with the risk of 
contamination to themselves and their daughters, patro- 
nised the new school, while those, on the other hand, 
who held that a mediocre plot, or none at all, and 
English occasionally defiant of the trammels of grammar, 
were compensated by a thoroughly virtuous tone of irre- 
proachable morality, clung fast to the links of their 
** Daisy Chain,” and brought up their little ones in the 
same simple faith. It is, therefore, with the greatest 
possible regret, both for our own sakes and for the sake 
of a well-tried and valuable author, that we feel bound 
to express a grave doubt as to whether, in the two 


volumes now placed in our hands, Miss Yonge has not 
belied her former character. A brief sketch of their 
contents will best serve to explain and, as we think, show 
good warrant for, our alarm. 


Lady Belamour, being left a widow with an only son, 
Sir Amyas, marries a certain Mr. Wayland, who, when 
the story opens, is employed on Government service in 
the south of Spain. During the absence of her lord she 
openly consoles herself with the more than polite atten- 
tions of a Colonel Mar, and is anxious to marry her son 
to the niece of this her gallant admirer. With the usual 
waywardness of youth in such matters, however, Sir 
Amyas chooses to become violently enamoured of 
Aurelia, the youngest daughter of Lady Belamour’s 
cousin, Major Delavie. At this juncture her ladyship 
interposes, and Aurelia is packed off to an old coun 
mansion, there to superintend the education of three little 
girls, Mr. Wayland’s daughters. Now in this charming re- 
treat is concealed yet another Amyas Belamour, the young 
baronet’s uncle, to wit, who, having, in former days, shot a 
troublesome rival, resolved, by way of penance, to spend 
the remainder of his days in Cimmerian darkness, attended 
only, and suitably enough as it would seem, by a Black 
servant, Jumbo. Aurelia attempts to relieve the mono- 
tony of the long evenings by the innocent diversion of 
singing to herself on the terrace, and Mr. Belamour, 
who, it appears, has a pretty taste for music, whether 
vocal or extracted from Jumbo’s fiddle, invites her to 
pay him a visit in his Black Hole, he, be it understood, 
being a man of five-and-forty, and she a maiden of 
“‘ sweet seventeen.” We are led to infer that this queer 
couple become extremely intimate, Aurelia eer 
her admirer night after night with artless prattle 
divers recitations from the poets. On the strength .of 
this attachment, the fame of which of course soon 
reaches her ears, Lady Belamour, hoping thereby to 
baulk her son, improves the occasion by proposing a 
marriage between the major’s daughter and the hermit 
in the dark. Major Delavie mildly demurs, but, being 
more or less dependent on the bounty of his fair cousin, 
is soon forced to surrender, while Aurelia is only too 
pleased to fall in with the views of her august kinswoman. 
The recluse himself, of whom we may say ez passant 
that he by no means wins from us the golden opinion to 
which Miss Yonge thinks him entitled, feigns to con- 
sent to the union, but meanwhile secretly intro. 
duces his nephew, Sir Amyas, who takes his place 
at the somewhat dismal ceremony, and, nothing loth, is 
married in due form, under cover of the darkness and 
identity of name, to the unsuspecting girl. The plot now 
thickens apace. An arrangement is made by virtue of 
which Aurelia is to content herself, for the present at all 
events, with the evening visits to her supposed husband 
as before. After a while, however, she fancies she de- 
tects two distinct tones in the voice which addresses her, 


the one being politely paternal, and the other decidedly 


amorous. Hence she, not unreasonably, begins to suspect 
the presence of two persons, instead of one, in this 
murky marriage-chamber. Sorely frightened, yet, woman- 
like, burning with curiosity, she provides herself, at her 
sister's suggestion, with cotton-wool and a bottle of 
methylated spirit, or something very like it—though we 
much doubt the existence of such commodities in the 
eighteenth century—and in the course of her next visit, 
in much trepidation ventures to strike a light. But 
alack! horrified and aghast at her own audacity, she 
loses all control over her actions, and incontinently 
empties the whole bottle, thereby throwing a great deal 
more light on the subject than she originally contem- 
plated. In fact, a general conflagration ensues, in the 
course of which Aurelia faints, Sir Amyas—for it is he, 
of course, all along who has been the “odd man out” 
—in endeavouring to extinguish the blaze, contrives, 
clumsily enough, to break an arm, while Mr. Belamour 1s 
effectually roused from the effects of his long spell 

darkness, and rides off for the doctor like a man— 

best thing he does in the book. In the midst of the con- 
fusion Lady Belamour arrives upon the scene, whence, of 
course, another general douleversement. Aurelia is driven 
from pillar to post, and after adventures many and mat- 
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‘vellous, which culminate, indeed, in forcible abduction 
‘with a view to shipment in favour of some polygamous 
swain in the West Indies, is finally rescued by her legal. 
ihusband, and all the dramatis persone pause for breath: 
Fortunately there is need of no further exertion on the 
part of any one of them, for Mr. Wayland conveniently 
iturns up as the Deus ex machina, and everything is 
harmoniously settled. Sir Amyas, of course, makes sure 
of Aurelia, who gives up the old gentleman, whom she 
had been so ready to marry, without a murmur—an apt 
allustration of the varium et mutabile—while he, abandon- 
ing all idea of consigning himself any longer to the 
powers of darkness, seeks to console his blighted affec- 
tions with the riper charms of her sister Betty ; and Lady 
Belamour, who now appears as a reformed character, 
meekly renounces all the pomps and vanities in which 
she has hitherto cut so prominent a figure, and goes off 
with her husband, like a lamb, “to superintend the 
defences of the Canadian frontier.” 

Apart from the moral, or immoral, tendency of this 
book, we may express our opinion that Miss Yonge has 
not hit off very happily the manners and customs of the 
last century. If, as we suppose, by “ An Old Story ” she 
means to remind us of the old and abominably fallacious 
saw anent the course of true love, one does not see why 
she should have gone back a hundred years or more to 
tell her tale at all ; and in any case there surely ought to 
have been a little stock of “true love” to start with, 
which there certainly is not, according to our modest 
conception of that phenomenon. This, however, is a 
small matter. Far graver is it that she cannot, and is 
not proud to, recognise her inability to compete in this 
field of frivolous literature with novelists of the class to 
which we have already drawn attention. It is pitiful to 
watch her lumbering manceuvres and elephantine gambols 
in situations where “Ouida,” for example, would have 
painted the needful picture of sensuality, or what not, 
with consummate ease and art. We urge her in all good 
faith to stick to her last, and, if we may be permitted to 
avail ourselves of the expressive language of a popular 
ballad, not to aim at “ Umph! Umph! Umph!” when 
she can only cry “ Wee! Wee!” If she will but believe 
us, her “Wee! Wee!” of the old “Daisy Chain” 
pattern is a vast deal better in itself and infinitely more 
useful to her generation than the “ Umphs” of a great 
many writers whose names, twenty years hence, will be 
found to have been “ writ in water,” if, indeed, in any- 
thing so pure. In this character of a feeble prater of 
sensationalism and moral depravity we do not know her, 
and refuse to recognise her hand, lest haply we should be 
forced to confess that the pure-minded, simple-hearted 
chronicler of the May family was after all a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing, and that the husbandman has been 
entertaining an asp. The editor of the Monthly Packet 
eught to have known better than to pose as the would-be 
rival of the author of “Tom and Jerry.” We, at any 
rate, will bear no hand in popularising her notions of 
“Love and Life,” as illustrated by her latest venture, and 
will studiously keep her more than questionable pages 
from the eyes of our wives and daughters, let alone “ our 
sisters and our cousins and our aunts.” 


MAGAZINES FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Wise, brave, and timely words are those of Mr. James 
Anthony Froude in the Nineteenth Century for September 
on the subject of Ireland—words that we commend to Mr. 
Forster now that he is through the troubles of the session, 
which will be redoubled soon after the session is over, and 
that we hope Mr. Gladstone will read when he takes 
again to the literary studies he has for the present been 
compelled to abandon. Mr. Froude traces in a masterly 
sketch the history of England’s dealings with the sister 
island, and although he will be sneered at as merely fol- 
lowing out his theories, it has yet to be shown that his 
views are not far more practical than those of men who 
would concede anything to agitation, and would ruin a 
commonwealth to be able to boast of making peace. We 


pointed out a fortnight ago how the Irish “patriots” have 
been utilising Mr. Gladstone’s reference to the murders at 
Manchester and the explosion at Clerkenwell as bringing 
Irish disestablishment within the reach of practical politics, 


and Mr. Froude adverts to the same question in terms which 
are earnest, and may be prophetic. “Mr. Gladstone will 
not willingly allow himself to be foiled, yet, if he veres, 
he may bring on the struggle, so long foretold, between 
oat ut and the rights of property, and in a great 
empire like ours, with such enormous interests at stake, 
it is not difficult to see on which side the victory will 
be. However this may be, another apple of discord has 
been flung into Ireland, there to spread its poison. 
Cruel stepmother has England been for seven hundred 
years to that unhappy island, and cruel still she remains, 
One by one we have thrust our political inventions 
upon her, and called it governing. € are now giving 
her our latest discovery, that there ought to be no such 
thing as governing, that the power of man over man is 
to be abolished, that everyone must look out for his own 
interests, with a fair stage and no favour. ‘And Cain 
answered and said, I am not my brother’s keeper.’ (?) From 
the ruined fields and wasted potato gardens, from a million 
miserable cabins where human beings have lived under our 
charge for twenty generations more like wolves than men, 
the silent cry appeals to us: Take charge of us, rule us, 
guide us, help us out of our wretchedness ; and the remedy, 
it seems, which we are to try next, is to be the extension of the 
borough franchise. The Irish require order, and we give 
them anarchy. They ask a fish and we give them a 
scorpion.” An interesting sketch of the co-operative estab- 
lishment of M. Leclaire in Paris should be read in connec- 
tion with a paper of Lord Carnarvon’s on “ National 
Insurance,” with which we deal more fully elsewhere. Mr. 
Ruskin continues his rhapsodies on “ Fiction—Fair and 
Foul.” Byron is the text, and on it is hung one of the 
strangest webs of words that even Mr. Ruskin has ever =~ 
duced. Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt enlarges upon his hobby 
of the introduction of more good Arabian blood into 
England, and Mr. Edward Dicey explains the present posi- 
tion of the Egyptian liquidation. Canon Barry has a few 
well thought out pages on the Burials Bill and the question 
of disestablishment, in which he brings to bear some much 
needed common sense upon the hysterical utterances of the 
political Nonconformists on one side, and fanatical Church- 
men on the other. The rest of the number is very good 
padding. 

The Maccallum More attempts to emulate the literary 
industry of the Prime Minister, and, alarmed by the advance 
of free thought, he is able to find sufficient time for relaxa- 
tion from the arduous duties of Lord Privy Seal to produce 
a heavy work on the “ Unity of Nature,” of which the first 
instalment appears in this month’s Contemporary Review. 
His Grace of Argyll has chosen this form in order that 
before his work is completed he may have the benefit of 
criticisms upon it. Criticisms, we may be pretty sure, he 
will have, and in plenty ; but for the present it will be 
sufficient to say that, if he succeeds in reconciling science 
with the theology of the longer and shorter catechisms and 
the Westminster confession of faith, he will have achieved 
a literary and theological triumph quite unequalled in his 
day and generation. Mr. George Anderson, M.P., having 
his great mind at length free from the intricate questions 
affecting the Emma Mine, and having no longer Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Government to gird at in that grating voice 
which makes even the most amiable sentiments sound 
offensive, has turned his attention to the future of the 
Canadian Dominion, and beyond doubt what he has to say 
is very well worth listening to; for although we think some 
of his paragraphs are over-strained, he has hit a blot in the 
relations between the Imperial and the Canadian Govern- 
ments which may grow into mischief. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Osborne has found one more illusion gone. His opinions, 
and those of Mr. Knight, have been disregarded by the pre- 
sent Government almost as completely as they were ignored 
by the last. But Colonel Osborne is consoled by the thought 
that the very worst of what he said is going to happen, 
has occurred, or may, might, could, or should occur. His 
pet Afghans continue to be perfect. The only miscreants in 
Afghanistan are British officers, and everything that has 
been done is a mistake because Lieutenant-Colonel Robert 
D. Osborne has not the doing of it. But he has learned that 
there is no considerable section of the English people which 
cares to listen to his ravings, and he will find that even the 
magazines will hardly afford his “ copy” the hospitality of 
their pages. Professor Sylvanus Thompson has a very 
thoughtful and timely article on “ The Apprenticeship of the 
Future.” There is no doubt whatever that in these days of 
the application of science, scientifically and not empirically, to 
nearly all branches of trade, the old system of binding boys by 
articles for five or seven years to learn their business will break 
down more and more in proportion as the scientific education 
afforded upon the Continent is found to tell upon the pro- 
duction of manufactured articles: Malcom Khan, under his 
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nom-de-plume of an Eastern Statesman, renews, in “ The 
Impending Crisis in Turkey,” those attacks upon the Otto- 
man Empire, which, however clever, and written with what- 
ever knowledge they may be, proceed with but an ill grace 
from the Minister of a State which is tenfold more corrupt 
and irreclaimable than the realm of the Sultan itself. If 
Malcom Khan were as much in earnest in furthering reforms 
in Persia as he is in instructing Englishmen about Turkey, 
we should think better of him. Meanwhile we are bound 
to say that he has the courage of his convictions, 
and does not shrink from the conclusion that the Porte 
must be coerced, if necessary, by England alone, who, after 
coercion, will have to take up the task of governing the 
country through native officials. Old-fashioned Liberals of 
the Sydney Smith school may hesitate to accept this 
advanced doctrine, but we are by no means sure that the 
Persian ambassador has not anticipated with tolerable accu- 
racy Mr. Gladstone’s intentions. M. Lenormant concludes 
his study of the “Eleusinian Mysteries.” Mr. Charles 
Grant analyses the influence of Heinrich Heine, and Mr. J. 
Ashcroft Noble has a sound paper on the “Sonnet in 
England,” while Chief-Justice Gorrie has some “ Notes on a 
Vacation Tour in Fiji,” which read a good deal more plea- 
santly than might have been expected from his antecedents. 
Professor Geddes, in conclusion, gives Professor Blackie a 
Roland for his Oliver on the “ Homeric Question.” 


There is only one article of any immediate importance in 
the current number of the Fortnightly Review; it is Sir 
Arthur Hobhouse’s “ Reflections on the Afghan Imbroglio,” 
which may be summed up in a few words. It is from begin- 
ning to end a hostile criticism of Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
because he ventured to say eight months ago that the 
Candahar question afforded the most pleasing topic in the 
whole chapter of our Afghan relations. Surely it did at 
the time, but then Sir Arthur Hobhouse is one of the people 
who are described by Lord Hartington as being so remark- 
ably wise after the event, and last February there was no 
question whatever of Ayub’s march on Candahar, which is 
the only element that has disturbed the pleasing view. 
Nothing is easier than to pick holes in a policy when it is 
temporarily checked, and Sir Arthur Hobhouse adds no 
single item to the information of those who have even a 
rudimentary acquaintance with the facts of the Afghan 
problem. 


The article entitled “ The Pillars of the State,” contains a 
powerful exposition worthy of Blackwood’s Magazine,of the 
service rendered to society by the House of Lords in rejecting 
the monstrous Irish Bill, ‘the beginning of a systematic 
attack upon property.” This serves as an introduction to an 
admittedly discursive review of the conduct of the Prime 
Minister, of the results of his policy of pruvocation of out- 
rage in Ireland, and his apathetic indifference to the outrages 
reported from European Turkey. Dr. Wortle enjoys to the 
fullest the troubles consequent on his charity, and “ Bush 
Life in Queensland” is enlivened by another murder or two, 
committed this time by the blacks, who are punished accord- 
ingly. ‘‘A Week in Athens” is somewhat of the guide-book 
order; but, as the writer says, there was too little time for 
accurate observation. Still it is the work of one who has 
seen not only the outward but the inner beauty of the city of 
the violet crown. 


Where Sir Arthur Hobhouse is rhetorical and critical, the 
Rey. Sir George W. Cox, Bart., is, in Fraser's Magazine, 
simply silly. The proud possessor of an Irish baronetcy, 
which has never yet descended from father to firstborn, he is 
the son of a Bengalee captain, and the father of a Bombay 
Civil servant. This appears to be his entire qualification for 
discoursing on “Cabul, Candahar, and India.” The paper 
is on the level of an essay by a fifth-form schoolboy who has 
had access to the files of the Daz/y News and the Pall Mall 
Gazette of these latter days, and how it ever found its way 
into a magazine of the repute of “Regina” is one of those 
puzzles which can only be explained on the suggestion that 
the editor had gone for a holiday. Mr. A. Lang has a 
specially ingenious conception very well elaborated in “The 
Romance of the First Radical: a Prehistoric Apologue,” 
which ought to be read and enjoyed by everbody who can 
relish a capital joke put in good form. One Mr. H. G. 
Graham spoils a capital subject in “ Russel of the Scotsman.” 
There are perhaps only two men alive who could do 
justice to the career of that wonderful journalist, and Mr. 
Graham is not one of the two. The man who can write a 
paper about Alexander Russel and not tell some of his mar- 
vellous fishing stories has a very little conception of the man 
who made the Scotsman. Mr. Julian Hawthorne has a 
very charming story called “Calladon,” and for the rest 
perhaps the best paper, and that not very good, is “An 
Autumn in the Céte-d’Or,” by Miss M. Betham-Edwards. 


There are two causes of potential congratulation to the 
readers of magazines in which a serial approaches com- 
pletion. One is akin to the pleasure of farewell to a bore ; 
the other is the delightful anticipation of reading the whole 
as acomplete novel. The latter must inspire the readers of 
Macmillan as they look for the finish of “ He that Will Not 
when He May.” The words in the introduction to “An 
Episode in the Waterloo Campaign,” which say the writer 
“Jearned with much regret that Mr. Young had Passed 
beyond the reach of human criticisms or corrections,” stand 
out with startling significance to those who knew and lament 
the loss of the noble old Irish gentleman, to whose honoured 
name no title could add lustre. If titles were to be given on 
the principle suggested in “A Latent Source of Revenue,” 
they would confer no lustre on any recipient, but rather a 
disgrace. Even as mere fooling, the suggestion is un~ 
worthy of the pages of AZacmil/an. The assaults on the 
“ Gospel of Intensity,” and the sensuous silliness of the sham 
eesthetics who try to believe it, is well begun by Mr, Quilter, 
The Saga of King Hjorward’s death has a refreshing flavour 
of the savage Norseman. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton is drawing the web closer round her 
characters in Zemple Bar. Perdita, “the Rebel of the 
Family,” and Eva, its real scapegrace, zre both in awkward 
circumstances. Perdita’s end is easily to be seen, though 
Eva’s is not so obvious. Mrs. Lynn Linton has a keen eye _ 
for types of feminine character, and a strong hand to draw 
them. The article on Alfred de Musset is unas 
clever, and it gives a fair picture of the poet, but it is toofi 
of colour, too verbose, and we have read exactly the same 
kind of thing many times before. “A Little Bohemian” 
promises well, though so far the situations are wofully 
hackneyed. “Milton and Wordsworth” and “ Life in the 
Homeric Age,” are both fairly good, and there is a liberal 
allowance of “ Adam and Eve.” 

The contents of the Gentleman’s Magazine are varied, 
but good, not excepting the instalment of “‘ Queen Cophetua,” 
which contains a fine study of ill-matched natures, In the 
“Eclipse of Shakespeare” Dutton Cook shows that any 
neglect of “the Swan” now prevailing is not a new inven- 
tion on the part of the modern public; and “ Literary Success 
a Hundred Years Ago ” is an amusing sketch of the causes of 
the acceptance given to that prig in petticoats, Hannah More. 
The “ Philosophy of Fasting” is the best, the most instruc+ 
tive comment on Dr. Tanner’s performance that we have 
read ; Dr. Richardson’s parallel cases, and the practical 
truths deducible therefrom, will interest all thoughtful readers, 
and furnish topics of talk to the more superficial. 

This month’s number of Zixsdey’s will be decidedly 
acceptable to many a lounger seeking to get through the 
tedium of a seaside day. There is a good deal about matri- 
mony, whether as contemplated with an immediate prospect of 
completion in “From the Wings,” or with an obstacle re- 
moved, and a subtle snare laid in “Under St. Paul’s?” Anew 
story, “‘ Wait and Win,” deals with another phase of nuptial 
disillusioning and a prevision of the Divorce Court, while 
“Desperate Doves” would make a capital comedietta, and. 
rewards the reader with a hearty laugh, first at, and them 
with the “Squabs.” Visits to the music-halls of the metro- 
polis afford “crank” material for an article on “ Songs for 
the Million,” suggesting that H. S. Leigh, Byron, &c., should 
write songs for ’Arry to listen to. 


The complications of “ A Confidential Agent” seem to in- 
volve the missing Matthew in conjugal infidelity as well as 
felony, but the readers of Belgravia will feel sure that Mr- 
James Payn can dexterously unthread the maze. There 1S 
great power in the drawing of the old hag in Bleak Street.’ 
Lovers of old legends and out-of-the-way nooks of the earth 
will find them in “‘ The Heart of the Ardennes,” but the gem 
of this number is Ouida’s touching story of “ Findelkind ;” 
its purity and pathos recall Andersen’s magic power. 


The fiction in A// the Year Round maintains an admirable 
equilibrium, “ Asphodel” being lively, sunny, and amusing, 
though there is a plain prognostic of the two sisters’ fancies 
converging on the one man. “ Set in a Silver Sea,” on the 
other hand, is mystic, grandiose, and dull, though no doubt 
intensely full of teaching. “My Little Tour in Wales” and 
“The Romance of the Café d’Italia,” though containing nO, 
novelties, are each in their own way good. 


There is the usual variety in Casse/?s Family Magazine. 
The exciting incidents of “ Horace McLean” are b 
by serious articles on “ How Limited Companies are 
Formed,” and “Her Majesty’s Representatives.” Besides 
the now inevitable paper on “Art Furnishing for Modern 
Houses,” there is a great amount of useful domestic informa~ 
tion on gardening, dress, and other topics. 


We have received from Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin Part VIII. of the Family Physician, which goes from 
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“Diabetes” to “Ear”; Part VIII. of the illustrated edition 
of Canon Farrar’s Life of Christ; Part VI. of Bishop 
Ellicott’s New Testament Commentary, which comes to the 
end of the 24th chapter of Matthew; and Part XXII. of 
the /nternational Portrait Gallery, containing a portrait and 
biographical sketch of King Alfonso XII. 

A simply written sketch of the greatest of Indian heroines, 
“ Ahalya Bai,” who ruled Indore from 1769 to 1795, is the 
first article in the ¥ournal of the National Indian Associa- 
tion, and we cordially agree that “this account of her 
cannot be called flattery.” It is well translated from the 
Bengali original. The “ Love of Ornaments among Bengali 
Ladies” is marked by a misstatement which should not 
have been permitted. It is in these words: “The ignorance 
of the Bengali language on the part of the rulers of the land, 
and the absence of anything like familiar intercourse with 
those over whom they rule, keep them utter strangers to the 
Bengali institutions, condition, habits, and modes of life.” 
“ Mendacity not excepted ?” we may ask. Niebuhr’s account 
of old Bombay is concluded in this number. 

The illustrations in the American Art Review are even 
finer than usual, The etchings of Durham and “ A Walla- 
chian Team,” by Samuel Colman and William Unger 
respectively, are both fine art. In the engraving of Vedder’s 
“Sleeping Girl,” by Mr. W. J. Linton, we have an oppor- 
tunity of studying the style of this admirable engraver side 
by side witk* his own criticisms on “ Wood Engraving in 
America.” Mr. W. H. Bishop concludes his notice of 
Elihu Vedder, of whose work there are several examples, 
besides that already mentioned. Altogether, this is an 
excellent number. 

The reputation of S# Vicholas is well sustained in the 
current number. Selection is almost invidious where every- 
thing is so good. Children of all ages and tastes will find 
something to amuse and interest them, froma story for girls, 
by Miss Louisa M. Alcott, to articles on the rigging and 
sailing of boats and on the art of bicycle riding. 

If we cannot altogether share the optimistic views of Mr. 
E. Ingress Bell, as put forward in the Magazine of Art, on 
“Some Pictorial Elements in English Secular Architecture,” 
we Can at any rate admire his enthusiasm. With his esti- 
mate of the work of Mr. Norman Shaw we entirely agree, 
but surely his praise of modern city architecture is much over- 
done. Somewhat tardy, but admirably written, and abound- 
ing with keen critical discrimination, is the article by Mr. 
John Forbes-Robertson, on the Salon of 1880. Mr. 
Robertson holds more encouraging views on modern French 
art than many of his brother critics. Of Mr. Henry Hugh 
Armstead, R.A., there is an appreciative notice. In “ Pic- 
tures of the Year” there is a particularly bad reproduction 
of Mr. Frank Dicksee’s “ Type of Beauty,” exhibited some 
time since at the Graphic Gallery. 

The table of contents of the S/aéesian includes an article 
on “ The Financial Condition of British India in 1859-60.” 
On reference to the essay it proves to be a reprint of Colonel 
Sykes’ paper read at Edinburgh in 1859. This is to be the 
starting-point for students who desire to compare the state 
of Indian finances under the Crown with their earlier history 
under the Company. This paper is well worth reprinting 
and reading. The usual talent misapplied, the customary 
power of invective and exaggeration, distinguishes the treat- 
ment of the other subjects, among which are “Our Legacy 
to Mysore,” “The Peasantry of India,” and “The Famine 
Report.” By way of keeping up the delusion of being a 
representative organ of native opinion, there is a “ Picture 
of British Rule,” drawn by a “ Native Gentleman,” which 
contrasts the prosperous and peaceful India under the 
Peishwas and Tippoo Sahib with the impoverished and mis- 
governed India of the present day. Such publications only 
disgust reasonable minds, which. admit and strive to find 
remedies for all wrongs, whether in India or Ireland, includ- 
ing mendacious agitators, 

The President of Queen’s College, Cork, commences a 
thoughtful disquisition in the pages of Kezsington on “ The 
Aryan Soul-land.” From the Indian mythology the author 
passes quickly to the classical conceptions of the land of the 
leal, and then deals with his principal topic, the Celtic soul- 
land of pagan Irish legend, and its transformation into a 
Christian one, It is hard to account for some orthographical 
eccentricities, such as “Civa,” but the printer is responsible 
for “ Ayran,” and so the honours may be divided. ‘ Aunt 
Hepsy’s Foundling ” is simply constructed, but is pathetic and 
moving by the very simplicity with which the old, old story 
is told by Canadian waters. 

Three “ Men of Mark ”——Viscount Cranbrook, Sir Edward 
Fry, and Mr. Hormuzd Rassam—are this month limned in 
the “ Gallery of Contemporary Portraits,” and their respec- 
tive merits of the distinction are well summarised, as usual, 
by Mr. Cooper. 


We cannot but notice the progress of Sunrise, although it 
1s not possible to criticise a work of which the secret springs 
are so deep and the scope so great, in its monthly instal- 
ments. The interest is maintained with increasing intensity, 
and the commonplaceness with which the mysterious forces 
of the shadowy Secret Society are invested ‘exercises a 
marvellously magnetic attraction. 

“The Burgomaster’s Daughter” by herself would be a 
full recompense for an investment in the Argosy. This 
exquisite picture of Belgian life brings out strongly the 
pre-eminent influence of mothers and grandmothers for evil 
and good in the country of the Ardennes. “Jim Conlan’s 
Tryste” is a sweet sad, eerie story from the wild shores of 
Mulroy Bay, and pairs well with the other “ Story of the 
Seashore,” which recalls some memories of Scott's “ Pirate ” 
in its Construction. 

Mrs. Pfeiffer is the subject of the portrait in the Victoria 
Magazine. There is little to note in its pages, except the 
Miscellanea, which occupy the largest space: An article 
about “Mourning” is nothing but a “puff.” We can’t 
imagine why “ Euphemia” was not concluded in the previous. 
number, for all that appears in this. 

Of the short stories in the Sunday Magazine, “How 
Nora Crena Saved Her Own” is the best. It isa pathetic 
tale of the Irish famine of 1847, with the usual Evangelical 
leaven judiciously worked in, but the name of the heroine 
is misspelt. Dr. Stoughton continues his excellent memo- 
ries of Italian reformers, and “ Rebe Rembert” proves the 
absurdity of “infidelity” by a silly story of a pertinacious 
jackdaw. Sarah Doudney continues her serial story, and 
Miss Alicé N. Thompson contributes some graceful verses. 

Noise is the “Social Plague,” concerning which Mr. W. 
Ross Browne raises a voice of lamentation in Good Words. 
Every Londoner will recognise the truth of his remarks, and 
all must sigh for an extension of Bass’s law. Mr. Hardy is 
getting quite into the swing of “ The Trumpet-Major,” 
which grows brisker and brisker. Miss Jean Ingelow’s 
“ Sarah de Berenger” also progresses fairly. From Miss J. 
Beavington Atkinson we have a fourth paper on “ The 
Influence of Art in Daily Life,” and of the other contributions 
Lieut.-Colonel W. F. Butler’s continued account of Cyprus. 
interests us most. 

“Our Common British Fossils, and where to find ‘Them ” 
will prove to the general public the most useful of the con- 
tributions to Hardwicke's Science Gossip. . Those with 
deeper scientific tastes will be attracted to “ Notes on the 
Ameebas ” or “ The Parasite of the Water Beetle.” The 
notes and exchange departments are, as usual, well looked 
after. 

Mrs. Bernard Beere adorns the drop-scene of The 
Theatre, and boasts “I could do much.” Then follows a 
slight, but idyllic story called “ The Maid of the Mountain,” 
which is. more grateful than the history of poor Sophia 


Baddeley, which is, however, told with much. verve, Mr. 


Charles Calvert’s verses, “One of Lely’s Portraits,” will 
bear reading, and what is more, realising when ‘maybe I 
am dreaming.” 

Mr. William Porter is at home in the subject he has chosen 
to write upon for the Axtiguary; although the life of King 
Olaf and the history of Northern Paganism is by no means 
an unexplored field there, is plenty of room for fresh workers 
in it. There is nothing new in the paper on the British 
Museum. Of the other contributions, “Mr. Thomas 
Jenyns’s Booke of Armes” and “A Monastic Account- 
Book, Temp. Henry VIII.” are the most strictly antiquarian, 
and those on “ Rowlandson, the Caricaturist,” “ The Largest 
Oak in Britain,” and “ The Kesselstadt Miniature” the most 
popular, : 

A pleasant portrait of the Duke of Montrose adorns this 
month’s Baily’s Magazine, and a pleasant reminiscence, 
intituled “ Christopher North in His Sporting-jacket,” tells 
again the mighty prowess of Professor Wilson in pugilism 
and fishing. In “Carp and Carp-fishing” Mr, Keene 
narrates some instructive experiences, The current “ Sports 
and Pastimes,” as usual, furnish information as well as “tips,” 


STRAY..;-LEAVES. 


een 


A dramatic club has been established by some Russians 
at Nakhitchevar, in Trans-Caucassia, near the Persian 
frontier, , 

A society has been formed at Moscow for the improve- 
ment of church-singing. In the Russo-Greek Church the 
use of organs is forbidden, and the service is entirely choral. 

Amongst the novelties in Christmas Cards Messrs. 
Marcus Ward and Co. are preparing for the forthcoming 
season is a set of six folding triptych cards illuminated in 
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the highest style of chromo-lithography with original songs, | Our correspondent in Dresden writes as follows :—“ The 


composed expressly for this purpose by Alfred Scott 
Gatty, W. C. - Boyton Smith, B. Hobson Carroll, and 
F. Harvey. The words of the songs are by the popular 
verse writer, Frederick Langbridge. 

Messrs. Griffith and Farran will publish next week a 
series of “Sixty Designs for Church Embroidery and 
Crewel Work from Old Examples,” collected and arranged b 
Emily Sophia Hartshorne. ey will also shortly publis 
“‘Madge and her Chicks,” and in half-crown books for 
children “Two Rose Trees: the Adventures of Twin 
Sisters,” by Mrs. Minnie Douglas ; “ Hilda and her Doll,” 
by Miss E. C. Phillips, the daughter of the late Samuel 
Phillips of the Zimes ; and a third by Mrs. C. E. Bowen, 
“The House on the Bridge,” and other tales. Also a 
volume of pen sketches of the United States and Canada, 
entitled “The Other Side: How it struck Us,” by Mr. C. 
B. Berry, and “ Heroes of History and Legend,” a translation 
by Mr. John Lancelot Shadwell, from the German, “ Charac- 
terbilder aus Geschichte und Sage,” by A. W. Griibe. 
This translation has been undertaken at the request of Dr. 
T. R. Armitage, Chairman of the British and Foreign Blind 
Association, in order to provide in a popular form a brief 
outline of European history, to be embossed for the use of 
the blind, and the book is now published for a wider circle 
of readers. 

Immense quantities of implements belonging to the stone 
and bronze age have just been discovered near the rapids of 
the Dnieper. It is also said that an ancient boat, dating 
back to the time of Rurik, has been unearthed. 

The Russian journalistic news this week is as follows :— 
The reports of an impending repeal of the existing disabi- 
lities against the provincial press have led to an outbreak of 


journalistic activity in the provinces. At Poltava a cheap daily 


paper is already projected on the lines of the Go/os, and permis- 
sion has been asked of the Censor to start it in October next. 
The Novoe Vremya has despatched its well-known “ special,” 
Moltchanoff, on a tour through the distressed provinces of 
East Russia. The Go/os has arranged for regular corre- 
spondence from New York. The recent suppression of the 
Tiflis Obzor continues to be the topic of conversation in 
journalistic circles. It is understood that the editor, Nico- 
ledze, persists in his intention to bring out a Liberal illus- 
trated weekly journal in the Armenian language next year. 
M. Ozmedoff, editor of the Novorossisk oe has been 
committed for trial on a charge of libel. The Municipality 
ef Odessa intend resuming the publication of its journal, 
Vedomosti Gorodskago Oopravienie. An application has 
been made for permission to start afresh the Crimean List 
(Kremski Lestok) suppressed by General Todleben last 
winter. 

The Russian literary news this week is as under :— 
The Golos has reviewed, in very favourable terms, this week 
Captain Hozier’s “ Russo-Turkish War” and Marvin’s 
“‘ Colonel Grodekoff’s Ride to Herat.” It has been remarked 
that more foreign novels are being translated into Russian 
than are being written by Russians themselves. No Russian 
novelist of merit has any work at present in course of pub- 
fication. As an instance of the low condition of literature 
in Russia, it has been pointed out this week by tbe Odessa 
Westnik that at Nicolaeff, a town of 100,000 inhabitants, not 
a single library exists, beyond the “ Sebastopol ” one attached 
to the dockyard, and accessible to naval and military officers 
only. Great regret is expressed in the Caucasus at the 
announcement that, by some means or other, the valuable 
historical documents in the possession of the late talented 
Armenian writer, Archbishop Aivazovsky, have been de- 
stroyed by fire. The Academy of Sciences has decided to 
establish a memorial in commemoration of the late Professor 
Zolotareff. A work in favour of establishing a railway 
«clearing-house in Russia on the model of the one in Londor 
thas just been brought out at Riga by Mr. Hugo Carlyle. 

General regret is expressed in Russia at the savage attack 
of the Kirghiz upon the traveller Colonel Bonsdorf, whom 
they are said to have cruelly mutilated while staying at one 
of their camps. A column has been sent to rescue him from 
these nomads. 


A congress will be shortly held at St. Petersburg of pub- 
lishers and authors to discuss various questions connected 
with their calling. 

The report for 1879 of the Russian Bible Society, just 
issued, shows that 601 members belong to the association, of 
which 196 are priests. During the year 612,011 copies of 
the Scriptures were. distributed. The receipts of the 
Society amounted to -9,694 roubles, and the expenditure 
8,992 roubles, 

Several French savants have just passed through Moscow 


on their way to Turkestan, to investigate the fauna and flora 
of Central Asia. 





second part of Goethe’s Faust’ was given for the first time — 


in Dresden on Sunday last, the first part having been played 
to a crowded house the night before. The version acted on 
Sunday was one specially arranged for the Royal Theatre 
by Dr. Kollheim, the incidental music being by H. H. 
Pierson. It is needless to add that the piece, which, towards 
the end, almost takes the form of a /éerie, was splendidly put 
on the stage. The chief characters were played by Herr Porth, 
Faust; Herr Jaffé, Mephistopheles; Herr Dettmer, the 
Emperor; Herr Marks, Dr. Wagner; Fraulein Ulrich, 
Héléne; and Frau Ellmenreich, Gretchen ; while the part 
of Ariel was sung by Frau Schuch. Gustave Freytag, who 
has not written a play since the production of his celebrated 
comedy, ‘The Journalists,’ is now at work ona new comedy. 


Madame Adelina Patti and Signor Nicolini have been — 


engaged by the director of the Royal Opera House, Graf 
Platen, for a few performances in November at a salary of 
10,000 francs a night. It is to be hoped that the German 
members, who will have to co-operate with Madame Patti, 
will learn their parts in Italian, as the effect last year, when 
Madame Patti was here, and the operas were sung half in 
Italian and half in German, was decidedly unpleasant.” 

The German literary notes are as follow :—The first 
number of Karl Faulmann’s illustrated Cudlturgeschichie, 
which Hartleben is publishing in Vienna, has appeared, 
and is to be followed by nineteen other numbers at intervals 
of a fortnight. The whole series will cost 13 marks 50 pf. 
(135. 6d.), and is said to be the best that has as yet 
appeared. Heinrich Albert Hofmann, the founder in con- 
junction with David Kalisch in 1848 of the K/adderadatsch, 
died on August 19 aftéf a good deal of suffering. Heine's 
collected poems have been translated into Hungarian by 
Alexander Endréli. Carlowitch’s “Development of 
Nihilism ” has just reached a third edition. “Aus Goethe’s 
Friihzeit” is the title ofa book by Wilhelm Scherer, which is 
pronounced by the press to be one of the most interesting pub- 
lications of recent daterelating to Goethe. Weidmann in Berlin 
have issued the twelfth volume of Herder’s collected works, 
edited by Bernhard Suphan. An anonymous work, entitled 
“The Journal of a Diplomat by Charikles,” has made its 
appearance in Wismar. Its author is said to be a personage 
well known in the political world: the book contains 
“ Letters toa Lady from Constantinople in 1876,” “A Trip to 
the Tower of Babel,” “From Bagdad to Ispahan,” and 
“Thirty Years Ago.” A gentleman, who writes under the 
pseudonym of Gerhard von Amyntor, has written some 
poems with the title of “The New Romanzero,” which natu- 
rally rather invite comparison with those of Heine under the 
same title. The conference of German journalists, which 
was to have taken place in Cologne on the 22nd August, has 
been put off to a later date. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


A Peal of Merry Bells. 3vols. By Leopo.tv Lewis, Tinsley Brothers. 

Arnold Leigh. By Mrs. Dicey Lioyp. Tinsley Brothers. 

Electoral Reform. By Witt1AM Count. George Vickers. 

Forty Years’ Recollections. Py Tuomas Frost. Sampson Low and Co. 

On an Iron Nail. By the Hon. Rotto Russert. Edward Stanford. 

Scotland Before and After the Union. By AN ANGLO-Saxon. Edinburgh: 
John Menzies and Co. 

The Australian Abroad. Series 2. Ceylon, India, and Egypt. By JAMES 
Hincston. Sampson Low and Co. 

The Candahar Railway. Selected Papers. Institution of Civil Engineers. 

The Land Monopolists of Ireland. By Spencer Jackson. Edward Stanford. 

The Punch and Fudy Alphabet. Ward, Lock, and Co. 

“* The Pussie Cat” ABC Book. Ward, Lock, and Co. 
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Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
The a Nature. By the Duke of Argyll. I.—What it Is, and what it 
s Not. 


Heinrich Heine. By Charles Grant. 

The Future of the Canadian Dominion. By George Anderson, M.P. 

The Eleusinian Mysteries. By Fr. Lenormant. 

The Last Phase of the Afghan War. By Lieut.-Colonel R. D. Osborn. 

The Sonnet in England. By James Ashcroft Noble. 

The Apprenticeship of the Future. By Professor Silvanus P. Thompson. 
Fiji: Notes ofa VacationTour. By Chief-Justice Gorrie. 

The Impending Crisis in Turkey. By an Eastern Statesman. 

The Homeric Question : a Reply to Professor Blackie. By Professor Geddes. 


STRAHAN & CO,, LIMITED, 34 Paternoster Row. 
12 NDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, 





London. Founded 184r. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
PresiveNT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6 ; Life Membership, 
£26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
Manufacturers of Glass Chandeliers, Lustres, and Wall Lights. 
Table Glass of all Kinds. Duplex and other Lamps in Crystal 
and Coloured Glass, and fitted with Patent Extinguisher. Chan- 
deliers in Bronze and Ormolu, for Dining-room and Library. 


Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. Statuettes in Parian 
and China. Minton’s and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad St. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford St., W. 


Just published, price Sixpence, 


JOHN ABBOTT’S 
ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH RAILWAYS, 


Giving in a Succinct Form the Capital Accounts, Mil Statements, Esti- 
mated Expenditure for nt and Future Half-Years, Revenue Accounts of 
the last Four Half-Years of all the Principal British Railways, their Dividends 
since 1871, and Agee Receipts to Date. 
JOHN ABBOTT & CO., 4 and 5 Palmerston Buildings, E.C. 
Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 





HARRON’S 


KNOCKABOUT 


BAG, tos. 6d. (Registered), Light, Handsome, and Roomy, 


Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, HARRON, the Tourist’s 
o-operative Store. Bags offered elsewhere as the ‘‘ Knockabout,” are fraudulent 
imitations. Illustrated List of Portmanteaus, Trunks, Bags, and every article 
for travelling, post free. 


320 HIGH HOLBORN, next Southampton Buildings. 
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CONTENTS OF No. 3,787, AUGUST 28, 1880. 
Political and Social Notes. 





The Abandonment of Afghanistan. 
Grévy and Gambetta. The Harvest. Reforms in Malta, 
Humours of School Inspectors. Insurance Companies. 





England and America. Speculation in Gold Mines. 





News from Turkey. 





Dusseldorf Iron and Steel Institute. 





P erty in Land A Hedgerow Philosopher, 


Current Literature. 


Essays on Hungary. 
Literary Frivolities. 
Versus a Woman ; Pro Women. 





New Books and New Editions, 
ichcusiietines 


Subscription, post free, 15s. 2d. per annum. 


Stray Leaves. 


LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 136 STRAND, W.C. 


13 Great MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


MONSIEUR GUIZOT in PRIVATE LIFE (1787- 


1874). By his Daughter, Madame Dre Witt. Translated by Mrs. Simpson, 
t vol., 8vo., 1 uo 


TALES of OUR GREAT FAMILIES. — Second Series, 
By Epwarp Watrorp, M.A. 2 vols., 21s. 


THE VILLAGE of PALACES; or, CHRONICLES 
of CHELSEA. By the Rev. A. G. L’Estrance. 2 vols., 215. 


CHEAP EDITION of YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


By the Author of “Joun Hatirax.” Forming the New Volume of 
“Hurst & BLAcKETT’s STANDARD Lisrary.” 5s. bound, and Illustrated, 
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NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


LORD BRACKENBURY. By Ametia B. Epwarps, 
Author of “‘ Barbara’s History,” &c. 3 vols 


A VERY OPAL. By C. L. Pirkis. 3 vols. 


“There is very much to admire inthis most amusing novel. The plot is well f 
constructed, and the characters are powerfully drawn.” —essenger. 


THE TENTH EARL. By JoHn Berwick Harwoop, 
Author of “‘ Lady Flavia,” &c. 3 vols. 
*** The Tenth Earl’ has plot and substance, incident and vitality.” —A thenaeum. 


FORESTALLED. By M. BretruamM-Epwarps, Author 


of “‘ Kitty,” “‘ Bridget,” &c. 2 vols., ars. 


ST. MARTIN’S SUMMER. By Surrey SmItu, 
Author of “‘ His Last Stake,” &c. 3 vols. [Next week 


MACMILLAN’S 


No, 251. 


MAGAZINE, | 





FOR SEPTEMBER. Price 1s. 





Contents of the Number. — 


He that Will Not when He May. By Mrs. Oliphant. ~ Chapters 
XXXVI.—XXXVIII. 

An Episode in the Waterloo Campaign. By the late Sir P. Fitz- 
Gerald, Bart., Knight of Kerry. ’ , 

A Latent Source of Revenue—The Heralds’ College. 

The Death of Hiorward. By M. L. Woods. 

A Turkish Historian of a War with Russia. By Eugene Schuyler, 
Consul-General of the Uni: tates in Roumania. 

6. The Story of Yves. By Mrs. Macquoid. Chapters I.—VIII. 

7. On Exmoor. By Lady Barker. 

8. The New Renaissance ; or, the Gospel of Intensity. By Harry 

Quilter, 


» 
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MACMILLAN & CO., London. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


For SEPTEMBER 1880, price 25. 6d. 


Ireland. By James Anthony Froude. 
A Real “ Saviour of Society.” By Sedley Taylor. | 


A Few more Words on National Insurandé. “By the Right Hon. the Earl of 
. rvon. 


Fiction—Fair and Foul.. III. (Byron.) By John Ruskin. 

The Thoroughbred. Horse—English and Arabian. By W. Scawen Blunt. 
English—Rational and Irrational. By Fitzedward Hall. 

A Colorado Sketch. By the Right Hon. the Earl of Dunraven. 

The Egyptian Liquidation. By Edward Dicey. 

Hypnotism. By G. J. Romanes. 

Frangois Villon. By John Payne. 

The Burials Bill and Disestablishment. By the Rev. Canon Barry. 





C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., London. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
Tourist Arrangements, 1880, 


IRST and THIRD CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, 
available, with some exceptions, until December 31, 1880, will be issued 
from MAY 1 to OCTOBER, 1880. 
For particulars see Time Tables and Programmes issued by the Company. 
JOHN NOBLE, 
General Manager. 








Derby, April 1880. 
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ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 
From £5. Carriage Free. 


Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishings 
fitted complete. 


Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 


cn 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


Mansion House Buitpincs, E.C, Lonpon. 


Bid ee: 


A JOURNAL OF GENERAL SOCIETY. 





Oxrorp Street, W. 





The Number of ‘‘ LIFE” for September 4, published Thursday Morning, 
contains— 


DOWN BY THE SEA: 

By the Tiny TRAVELLER. 
TIGHT BOOTS AND TIGHT LACING. 
CARTOON PHOTOTYPE :—Mrs. PRICE. 
ANOTHER LITTLE RUN FROM TOWN. 
THE ORIGIN OF NEGRO MINSTRELSY. 
AN AESTHETIC SUBURB. 
PYRENEAN SPAS :—BAGNERES DE BIGORRE. 
SOCIETY GOSSIP. 
THE PARSON IN FICTION. 


A MIRACLE OF MEANNESS: 
A Modern Tale, by Colonel L’Estrange. 


The CARTOON-PHOTOTYPE for next week will be a beautiful Portrait of 
Lady HELEN RAMSDEN. 


136 STRAND. — PRICE SIXPENCE. 





CHAMBERLIN’S 
AROMATIC 


SPANISH MEAL, 


D. Ss. MEAT GREAVES, 


AND 


CAYCAR EXCELSIOR, 


OR 


REARING & FEEDING PHEASANTS, 


Prepared and Exported only by 


JAMES CHAMBERLIN, NORWICH, ENGLAND. 


These Foods obtained the Only Award for Game Food, 
Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


The great and increasing yearly demand for the Aromatic Spanish 
Meal and Caycar Excelsior, is the best proof that the use of these 
celebrated Foods is not only highly beneficial, but absolutely neces- 
sary to the successful rearing of Young Pheasants and Game, 
particularly in cold, wet, and exposed situations. 

The New Book, containing mew ¢reatise on rearing, price list, 
and hundreds of important testimonials from the principal rearers of 
game in the United Kingdom, France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
and Sweden, who used these Foods during season 1879, is now 
ready, and will be POSTED FREE ON APPLICATION. On the cover 
(beautifully printed from stone) are illustrated the Common 
Chinese, and Golden Pheasants. ; 


Books, Price Lists, &c., post free, 





JAMES CHAMBERLIN, 
GAME AND POULTRY FOOD MAKER 
NORWICH. 


Agents in Paris: MAIson LEFAUCHEUX, Rue Vivienne, 37, Paris. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. — Sores, wounds, 

A utkerations, and other diseases affecting the skin, are amendable by this 

cooling and healing unguent. It has called forth the loudest praise from per- 

sons who have suffered for years from bad legs, abscesses, and chronic ulcers 

after every hope of cure has long passed away. None but those who have ex- 

rienced the soothing effect of this Ointment can form an idea of the comfort 

it bestows, by restraining inflammation and allaying pain. Whenever this 

Ointment has been once used, it has established its own worth, and has again 

en cagerly sons for, ~ the easiest ant safest remedy for all ulcerous com- 
. neuralgia, rheumatism, an licati 

Cod, atlas weeded valet . gout, the same application, properly 
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BRAND AND CO.’S 


CONCENTRATED BEEF THA, 


ESSENCE OF BEEF. 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS, 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





SoLE AppREss.—No. 11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 





UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL PAPER 
IN ENGLAND. 





The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all matters 
relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad. 


Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copies, 6d. each. 





Orrices—7 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA, 


A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 
*¢ A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 


Fry’s 
COCOA. 





GUARANTEED PURE. 


FRY’S C@COA EXTRACT. 


Pure Cocoa only. 
The Superfluous Oil Extracted. 


J. 8 FRY and SOMS. 


FryY’s 
COcoOA. 





SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


25 LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLERS’ 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Gratis and post free. 
Containing Latest Purchasesof RARE, EARLY PRINTED, AND Curtous Wi 
Lisrary Epitions of STANDARD AUTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, 
MISCELLANEOUS Books. 


UFNELL PARK.—HOUSES to LET, 13 and 18 
ANSON ROAD, containing three large reception rooms, six bedrooms, 

bath room, with hot and cold water supply, good back and front garden. Con- 
venient for bus, rail, &c. Rent, for three years’ agreement, £80 and £ro per 
annum. No. 13 is detached, or both may be sold.—Apply to Messrs. PO S, 
Solicitors, 1 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or to Messrs. BOOTH, Agents to the Estate, 
284 Camden Road, N.W. 
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A JOURNAL OF GENERAL SOCIETY. 


LIFE 
Is written by the most popular Authors of the day, both at home and abroad. 
LIFE 
Contains Social, Musical, Literary, and Critical Notes of the Week by the best 
riters. 
LIFE 


Has Special Contributors in the chief Capitals of Europe and America, whose 
contributions are both instructive and amusing. 


The Pictures in LIFE have attained a universal celebrity. 


LIFE 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
Annual Subscription,.post free, £1 85, 
Single Copy, 6d. 





OrrFices—136 STRAND, W.C. 
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EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC rouses 


and develops the nervous energies, enriches the blood, promotes appetite, 
dispels languor and depression, fortifies the digestive organs. Is a specific 
remedy for neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affections, and in wasting 
diseases, scrofulous tendencies, &c. The whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, the constitution oe 
Te and a return to robust health certain. Bottles, 32 doses, 7 
Sold by Chemists everywhere. The name of J. Pepper is on the label. 
is no tonic of so certain effect as Pepper’s Quinine and Iron. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 


combination, extracted from medicinal roots, is now used instead of blue 
pill and calomel for the cure of dyspepsia, biliousness, and all symptoms of con- 
anes of the liver, which are generally pain beneath the shoulders, head-ache, 
rowsinegs, no appetite, furred tongue, disagreeable taste in the morning, giddi- 
ness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of general depression, It sets the 
sluggish liver in motion, very slightly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of 
health and comfort within 24 hours, It is the safest medicine. Taraxacum and 
Podophyllin is a fluid made only by J. PEPPER, Bedford Laboratory, London, 
whose name is on every label. Bottles, 2s. 9d. Sold by all Chemists, 


ere 








OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


will darken grey hair, and in a few days completely bring back the 
natural colour. The effect is superior to that produced bya direct dye, and 
does not injure the skin. It produces a perfectly natural shade, and is — 
harmless. Valuable for destroying scurf and rene growth of new hair. 
Sulphur being highly prized for its stimulating, cleansing, healthful action on the 
hair glands, LOCKYER’S RESTORER is strongly recommended. _ It is most 
agreeable in use, and never fails in its action. No other hair dressing is 
requisite. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. Sold by Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
Perfumers everywhere. 


(“RACROFT’S ARECA TOOTH PASTE. By 


using this delicious Aromatic Dentifrice, the enamel of the teeth 
becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory. It is exceedingly fragrant, and 
specially useful for removing incrustations of tartar on neglected teeth. Sold by 
all Chemists. Pots, rs. and 2s. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


* C*ULPHOLINE LOTION.”—An External Means 

of CURING SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption 
but will yield to ‘“‘ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade away even 
if it seems t cure. Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, 
vanish as if by magic; whilst old, enduring skin disorders that have plagued the 
sufferers for years, however deeply rooted they may be, “‘Sulpholine” will 
successfully attack them. It destroys the animalcule which causes these 
unsightly, irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, healthy, 
natural condition of the skin. ‘‘ Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most Chemists. 
Bottles, 2s. od. 


WHISKERS AND MUSTACHIOS 


Are immediately produced 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT'S 


EIN GST Ot. 3 O DELON. 


1/6—One Bottle guaranteed sufficient.—1/6 


KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these manly appendages. 
KINGSTON LOTION produces them in a few weeks. 

KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor grease. and is not a salve. 
KINGSTON LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 














the day. 

KINGSTON LOTION is invisible immediately upon application, and, unlike 
most other preparations, has not any unpleasant sme 

Se LOTION, forwarded to any address free from observation for 
1s. 6d. 





RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT’S RHEUMATIC O/LS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanent Cure in all Cases of 


Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. 

RHEUMATIC OILS always effect a cure, even in long-standing cases, and 
after all other remedies have failed. 

RHEUMATIC OILS. No household should be without them. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the best known remedy in all cases of Bruises, 
Sprains, Flesh-rents. &c., &c. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at 2s., 3s. 6¢., 5s. 6d., and tos. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are manufactured only by W. R. W. WRIGHT, 
NEWINGTON, HULL. 

RHEUMATIC OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 
tions. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only. 

RHEUMATIC OILS do not require the sufferer to make any change from his 
ordinary diet or labour. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the friend of all seafaring men, who, as a rule, suffer 
more from Rheumatism than any other class of men. These Oils are of 
priceless value, as they soon remove the aching pains which long ex- 
posure te cold and wet produces. 


Note the Address—W. R, W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL. 





LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRE TTS . 9.4.4-.400 


jt gives instant relief in headache, Sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
f skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
ther impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
Severs, and other eruptive affections. 


‘HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


MR. G. H. JONES; 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
57 GREAT. RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by 
post, which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonials refer. 


CONSULTATION FREE, 10 to s. 





E * Jan. 1877. 
“My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 
to use my name, “«S. G. HUTCHINS, 
** By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
**G, H. Jones, Esq.” mae < 


Professor GARDNER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a cer- 
tificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, 
London, says :—‘‘ I have examined and tested your Painless System of adjust- 
ing Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and.is the most successful application of 
scientific laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 


7 ‘HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all? 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 


sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
system by absorption, stimulating the great 
nerve centres that pervade the digestive or, » 
without which digestion and good vitalising fluids 
(blood) is impossible. 


T ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 
absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
«in the blood, whether Medicinal, Malarious, 
Bilious, &c. It will do for you what nothing 
else can. ‘Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 
com with most other treatments. As a 
family remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 
household. 


Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, rss. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, as. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, ro Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge, 


ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A gentleman, many 


years tormented with corns, will be happy to afford others the information 
by which he obtained their complete removal in a short period, without pain or 
any inconvenience.—Forward address on a stamped envelope, to DuRRANT 
Ports, Esq., Glebe House, Ware, Herts. 
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OPF’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 


_ LIMITED, 5 Acar Street, Cuarinc Cross, Lonpon, W.C. 
First Prize Gold Medal obtained at the Sydney International Exhibition, 
1879, for ‘* Extracts of Meat and nutritious preparations generally.” 


o ‘S EXTRACT OF BEEF.—The purest form 


of beef tea; eight to ten per cent. more nutritious than any other. 














K OPF'S ESSENCE OF BEEF.—Especially adapted 
for invalids who can take no other form of nourishment. ’ 


OPF’S BEEF LOZENGES.—Invyaluable to those 


' who have to fast long. 


kee CONSOLIDATED SOUPS, comprising 


Erbswurst or Pea Soup, Mulligatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, 
Hotch Potch, &c. 
In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtle, &c. 


— ’S PREPARED MARROW, from Best Beef 


Marrow Bones. 








OPF’S ‘COMPRESSED VEGETABLES, Pre- 
serving the properties of Fresh Vegetables. 


OPF’S CONSOLIDATED TEA and COFFEE. 
With and without Milk and Sugar. eS 
The Above Preparations are patronised by the Nobility, the Army, Navy. 
Sportsmen, Yachtsmen, Tourists, &c. 


—_— 


Kors EXTRACT OF .MEAT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 5 Acar Srreet, Carine Cross. 









BLEIARD BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 
a Tips, and Ivory Goods in General, at HENNIG 
-_. Bros. I Works, 1x High Street, London W.C. The 
Jj Cheapest House in the M'rade for Ivory Hair Brushes, Mir- 
» rors, and all other Ivory Toilet Articles and Billiard Table 
Requisites. Old Balls adjusted or exchanged, and Tables 
Re-covered. Designs and Price Lists post free. Established 1862. 
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Awarded 1855. 





Awarded 1845, 


THE ROYAL TABLE WATER. 
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Prize Medal, London, 





Awarded 1862. 


BILIN WATER 


DELICIOUS AND BENEFICIAL. 


From the “ Lancet.”—"' The Bilin Water is rich in bicarbonate of soda’, in sulphate of soda, and in free carbonic acid. It possesses a very pleasant taste, and 


ought to be of service in the correction of acidity in the stomach, gout, &c. 


From the “ MepicaL Press anv CircuLar.”—“On the Continent, the Bilin Water is very widel drank, 
alkaline characteristics and its richness in the bicarbonates, it should be principally useful in restoring the impaired 


City Road, E.C.—“ At the above Hospital the Bilin Water has been used with benefit in cases of 


also in gouty or rheumatic’complications.” 
From the Roya HospiTat For DISEASES OF THE. CHEST, 


acid dyspepsia, especially where morning vomiting has been the chief unpleasant accompaniment. 


both medicinally and as a table water. “ From its 
mucous inembranes to their normal functions, 


fter its administration the distressing epigastric sensations 


have gradually disappeared, and food afterwards has been retained without difficulty.” 


LONDON—100 Small Bottles, 42s.; 50 Large Bottles, 26s.; free delivered. 


Pr ices { GOUNTRY_100 Small Bottles, 46s.; 50 Large. Bottles, 30s. 
; (In Original Cases, Carriage Paid.) 


BILIN. DIGESTIVE PASTILLES. 


These Pastilles are prepared from the Bit1n WATER by evaporation, and present an excellent remedy for Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, &c. 3 
Sold in Boxes of convenient size at 2s., each box containing about Sixty Pastilles. Pamphlet giving full particulars inside each box. 


PROPRIETOR OF THE SpRinGs :—PRINCE LOBKOWITZ, DUKE OF RAUDNITZ, at Bilin, Bohemia. 




















BOLE IMPORTERS:— THE BILIN NATURAL MINERAL WATER COMPANY, LIMITED, 
27 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE,. LONDON. 
ENHAM | CHIMNEY PIECES, in Marble or| FP OYAL SCHOOL OF MINES.—DEPARTMENT 
oftt,. Cosmas, Wert, in o, oe Katte, Louis XVI., OF SCIENCE AND ART. _ 
Queen A OS en ee During the Thirtieth Session, 1880-81, which will commence on October t, the 
’ r WIGMORE er following COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRA- 
Sate TIONS willbe given:' . ~~  «.° ; 
REX HAM | STOVES, of every description, ‘to Seickin tot heh int nes eae 
and correspond with the above, including many Specially - Bioldgy.. By T. H. Huxley LL.D. FRS. 
SONS. Designed and Modelled, by the late Alfred Stevens. 3. Mineralogy. } By Warington W. Smyth, M.A., F.R.S., Chair- - 
4- ining. ~- Man - _e 
. Geology. By John W. Judd, F.R.S. ae ee 
ENHAM | CHINA TILE. PANELS, for Fire- & Applied Mechanicy, By TM Goodeve, M.A. Sai 
nd places, also t rrespond with the above, fi ial 7. ies. By: Frederi uthrie. — 
SONS. Lo are oon. Nene rer eet — _— 8. Méafurgy.” By W. Chandler Roberts, F.R.S. 
Siabdasiedsabhdea eenlammteteesasacdicd sea _ 9+ Mechanical Drawing. By Rev. J. H. Edgar, M.A. t 
ENHAM | COOKING APPARATUS AND The Lecture Fees for Students desirous of becoming Associates are £ Jo in 
dnd | HEATING APPARATUS, for large or small establish- | © 84, On entrance, or two annual payments of £20, exclusive of the Labora- 
SONS. _ ments. a ; tories. pO 
Tickets to separate Courses of ‘Lectures are‘issued at £3 and £4 each. 
ro AM ENGINEERING, of every description, _ Officers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty's Consuls, Acting Mining 
and for Public or Private Institutions. Agents and Managers, may obtain Tickets at reduced prices. 
SONS. so WIGMORE STREET. Science Teachers are also admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees. 








FORTY-SECOND YEAR. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


For Life Assurance and Annuities. 


[Bonus YEAR. | 


Five Years’ Profits will be divided at Close of 
Current Year. 


_ A Life Assurance Policy in Class B. not only secures a Sum at Death, but, 
= consequence of the Special Bonus System, is one of the best Investments for 








oney. 
CLAIMS AND BONUSES PAID oo.esececseceesseeeeessshed3700,000 
ANNUAL REVENUE ....ceeeees ogbahened anecdasesanaan 430995 
INVESTED FUNDS.....+00+0 teecesecceecccscesseseses 2,800,000 





NEW TABLE of REDUCED PREMIUMS, effecting a Saving of 
Outlay to the Policyholder. noe ew eye 


LONDON: 5 LOMBARD STREET, and 48 PALL MALL. 
EDINBURGH : 8&2 PRINCES STREET. 





SPECIAL DEPOSIT RATES. 


| G. BARKER & CO., 
BANKERS, 
39 & 40 MARK LANE, LONDON. 
(Established 1863.) 
CLEARING Bankers~-THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


DEPOSITS of £ 10 and upwards received and receipts issued— 
nDemand. °. ; - 3% per Cent, per Annum. 
Seven Days’ Notice 


Fourtee Motes a . ‘ interest 

urteen Days ce ° : 

Thirty Days’ Notice ‘ : = a Ciecsacty. 
Months’ Notice. . 6 > é i 

An Extra Bonus of 1 per Cent. allowed on sums remaining on Deposit twelve 


7 Current accounts opened on the usual terms, and every deggription of Banking 


EE : 
Printed for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the City of London ; and Published at 136 Strand, Londoa, 


ember 4, 1 


in the County of Middlesex.—Saturpay, 


For Particulars (free) or for Official Prospectus (price 6d., by post 7¢.) apply 
to the Registrar, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 


F. W. RUDLER, Registrar. 





Imperial Fire. Insurance. Company. 
(Established 1803.) 


rt OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Capital 41,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 





PHENIx FIRE. OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 


Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary- 





BETH EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, S 
4 Queen Street Place, London, E.C. 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT—May, 1880. 
2025 Policiesissued for ..  .. © os ot se «» £403,652 
New Annual Premiums... oe os ea ee ee 12,155 +. 
24,525 Policies in force fors. «2 se ow ee oe 490/837 
Annual Premium Income ..  .. * oe... he A 
Death Claims, including Matured Claims and Bonuses. .«- 56,477 
Laid by in the Year.. os nd eh ee oh ce a 61,237 
Accumulated Fund 2.) 00. ©... ee) ee! cle + oe | 6BS,903 


Average Reversionary Bonus, one and a quarter per cent. per annum. 
Mutual Assurance without Mutual Liability. 








